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pleased just now with General Botha than he is 
with himself. For it seems plain that his plans 
It is true that the general strike is 
has been drawn up, 


[ is possible, we fancy, that the British Press is more 


have miscarried. 
over, that a long “ black list ” 
that most of the men’s leaders, including several 
Members of Parliament, are safely in prison, that a 
number of other persons, amongst them the Mayor of 
Pretoria and 500 citizens of Germiston, have received 
practical instruction in the rudiments of martial law by 
being arrested for no reason at all, and that (according 
to the Daily Telegraph) “‘a Dutch boy who booed a 
contingent of burghers has been fined £5 and reminded 
that the burghers might have shot him.” All this, no 
doubt, is very impressive; but we do not see that it 
brings us one step nearer to the fulfilment of General 
Botha’s promise that “ when he is finished with the 
strikers there will not be another workers’ strike in 
South Africa for a generation.”” Why should there not 
be another the week after next ? The leaders, having 
committed no crime, cannot be kept in prison indefinitely, 
nor can more than one or two, perhaps, be deported as 
undesirables. And even if they were all disposed of by 
one means or another, why sfould not their places be 
filled? In our view Johannesburg is at the beginning, 
not at the end, of some very troublous years, and it is 
hard to believe that General Botha, with his promise 
still to redeem, can share the cheerful optimism of his 
British admirers. 





The agitation for and against the forthcoming Navy 
Estimates seems to us to be a very regrettable affair. 
There is sufficient ground for supposing that the demands 
of the Admiralty have erred on the side of extravagance, 
in the common knowledge that Admiralty demands 
always do and probably always will. But the “ econo- 
mists ” are very well represented in the Cabinet, and we 
suggest that it would have been to the public advantage 
for the battle to have been left to be fought out there 
instead of in the columns of the public Press. Even if 
outside pressure should result in a saving of a million or 
so—which, since the pressure is applied with equal 
energy on both sides, is not in the least likely—the gain 
would, we believe, be far more than counterbalanced 
by the evil effect of the public controversy on our 
relations with Germany. Those relations have markedly 
improved during the past twelve months, but the battle 
of figures which has been carried on lately in Tory and 
Radical journals alike, with its necessary implication 
that, however we English may differ amongst ourselves 
on other points, we are agreed in aiming all our defen- 
sive measures at Germany and Germany alone, cannot 
but have caused a substantial set-back. People who 
feel that a difference of a million more or less in the 
sum which we, with the rest of the world, agree to 
waste on armaments is a matter of principle are, of 
course, entitled to make themselves heard; but they 
would do well to remember that, whilst the saving 
they may effect is, to say the least, doubtful, the 
damage they must do in the process is always certain. 

cm * * 

The Dublin municipal elections resulted in a severe 

defeat for Labour. Only one official candidate of the 
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Dublin Labour Party was returned out of ten. Three 
candidates unofficially backed by Labour, and attacked 
by Mr. Murphy’s Press, were also elected; and the 
strength of the Labour Party in the Corporation remains 
the same—7 out of 80—as last year. But Labour had 
counted so confidently on winning more seats that 
failure to carry them is felt as a loss. Over-confidence, 
entire neglect of the register, and under-estimation of 
the forces opposed to them contributed to this result ; 
but the greatest single factor appears to have been the 
work of the priests. They did not come out into the 
open; only two or three speeches were made by indi- 
vidual priests; but they used their pulpits, their 
sodalities, even, it is said, the confessional, to secure 
the defeat of the Labour candidates. Voters going into 
the booths were implored, “ for the love of the Saviour 
and the Blessed Virgin,” to save religion from the 
Labour candidates. The Archbishop threw his shield 
over all this work by writing a letter to the Lord Mayor 
congratulating him on having shown that there is no 
room for Socialism in the Irish capital and referring to 
the “industrial havoc” and the “blunting, if not 
deadening, of the moral and religious sense” for which 
Labour was responsible. 
* * * 


Elsewhere, too, in Ireland, the municipal elections 
this year have assumed more than usual interest. Issues 
had hitherto been controlled almost solely by politics. 
But it was thought that this year might see the final 
disappearance of the old party watch cries. Instead, 
however, there has been a positive recrudescence of 
traditional enmities. In Cork the same influences that 
have been showing their strength in the capital have 
deprived six Protestant Independents of their seats. 
The news will have a bad effect in Belfast. Mr. O’Brien 
intends to fight a test election as a protest against the 
“obscure and squalid” methods of Hibernians. What 
Mr. Devlin has lost in Dublin he has more than 
regained in other parts of the country. In Enniskillen, 
that historic centre of Ulster Unionism, his party is now 
in a majority on the Council. At least these elections 
are a salutary warning to the optimistic Unionists who 
believe that there is no life left in Nationalist politics. 


* * * 


The slackening of supplies from Great Britain—which 
the Dublin leaders believe to be deliberate on the part 
of British Trade Union leaders—and the failure to create 
any kind of sympathetic strike in Great Britain against 
handling “‘ tainted goods ” from Dublin, have compelled 
the Dublin strikers to surrender, for the moment, on the 
“tainted goods’ question. Last Sunday Mr. Larkin 
advised the men to go back to work everywhere that 
they could do so without signing the notorious pledge 
against membership of the Irish Transport Union. 
Most of the men of the shipping and carrying companies 
were thus enabled to resume work at once. At least one 
shipping company—the City of Dublin—has dismissed 
all imported blacklegs in order to take back the whole of 
their old men, and it is hoped that others may follow 
this wise example. But the men formerly employed on 





Mr. Murphy’s trams and Mr. Murphy’s Independent, 
together with those employed by Messrs. Jacob and a 


number of other firms, and probably also the agricultural 
labourers, will remain locked out. The problem of a 
final settlement, though narrowed in scope, is graver 
than ever. Some of the victimised men appear to be 
dealing with the problem in their own way—namely, by 
violence ; attacks on blacklegs have become frequent, 
and one of them has had a fatal termination. 


* * * 


On the whole the War Office is, we suppose, to be con- 
gratulated on its new policy of making known the 
attractions of service in the Army by means of adver- 
tisements in the daily newspapers. But our con- 
gratulations would be more whole-hearted if the glowing 
prospects painted in the advertisements corresponded a 
little more nearly to the facts of the case. The need 
for this special recruiting effort arises from the unusually 
large and steady demand for labour which industry has 
been making for the past year or so. Bad trade is the 
best recruiting sergeant. When unemployment per- 
centages are high recruiting is good, and vice versa. 
In other words, the prospects and conditions of employ- 
ment offered by the Army are so poor that when there 
are other possible openings a sufficient number of young 
men cannot be persuaded to enlist. As Lord Dun- 
donald pointed out at the annual dinner of the Veterans’ 
Club last week—men who join the ranks of the Army 
are discharged, often against their will, at the end of a 
short period of service, to find themselves on the un- 
skilled labour market with neither a trade nor a pension 
to show for the years they have given to the service of 
their country. Whilst these conditions prevail, to take 
the King’s shilling is simply a piece of the most culpable 
improvidence—and such, indeed, it is widely recognised 
to be amongst the working class. Lord Dundonald’s 
suggestion that every soldier should be given a certainty 
of employment on leaving the colours—though this is 
only the alpha of what ought to be done to improve 
Army conditions—would do more for recruiting than 
an infinity of newspaper advertisements. 


* * * 


The Daily Herald, we observe, on this matter has a 
piquant theory to put forward. The new distribution of 
advertising, it suggests, is intended to silence newspaper 
criticism of the War Office end opposition to militarism 
generally. And, having itself refused the said advertise- 
ments, it tactfully hints that its rival, the Daily Citizen, 
which has accepted them, has therein sold its soul. A 
great deal of advertising by private commercial firms is, 
of course, done with the object here suggestéd, but in 
attributing a similar motive to the Machiavellis of the 
Army Council, we fancy the Herald is paying them a 
quite undeserved compliment. In any case, there is a 
safeguard: private firms cannot be forced to explain 
why they do not advertise in this journal or that ; the 
War Office can. In our view—if the Herald will pardon 
us for offering it—the proper course for a Labour news- 
paper to adopt is to accept the War Office subsidy and 
to publish in a column adjoining the advertisement its 
own version of what service in the ranks means. Surely, 
even Colonel Seely is entitled to be heard on a “ free 
platform.” And if the advertisement were withdrawn 
-—well, we can leave that to the Herald staff. 
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We are very glad to see that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who has made perhaps a closer study of the practical 
problems of democratic government than any other 
politician in the House of Commons, has declared defi- 
nitely against an elected Second Chamber. He would 
rather have no Second Chamber at all ; but if there is to 
be one, he would prefer the present aristocracy to a 
chamber elected by the large constituencies which the 
Government is said to have in mind. In practice such 
an Upper House would most surely, be on the whole, 
reactionary and obstructive; and being able to claim 
a certain democratic authority would be much harder to 
fight than is the present House of Lords. We presume 
that Mr. MacDonald when he said all this was speaking 
for his party, and we trust that if the Government should 
press forward any such scheme the Labour veto will be 
effectively interposed. 

* * * 


In a statement which appeared in the Daily News on 
January 17th, Dr. Addison, M.P., without giving 
evidence of any very profound knowledge of his subject, 
endeavoured to reply to recent adverse criticism of the 
Insurance Act. He concluded by saying, “ Frankly it 
is a little difficult to be patient with critics who suggest 
to the public that for the £4,400,000 paid during last 
year for medical benefit it would have been possible to 
have set up a complete medical service for insured 
persons, let alone for their dependents. It is utter 
nonsense.” 

* * * 

If it is utter nonsense, then Mr. Lloyd George must 
have been very seriously at fault in the statement he 
made to the Advisory Committee on January 3rd, 1913. 
He was considering a scheme for a national medical 
service which might have been set up in place of the 
panel system, and showed what could have been done 
in Bradford, for example, with the money available. 
He said : 

You have 100,000 insured persons in Bradford. You have 7s., or 
7s. 6d., as the case may be. If you make it 7s., that is £35,000; if 
you make it 7s. 6d., that is £37,500. We proposed to engage fifty 
doctors at £500 a year ; then we thought it would be necessary to have 
a certain number of consultants and specialist surgeons, so it was 
proposed the service should include three specialist surgeons, one of 
them being an oculist, and that at the head of the service there should 
be a consulting physician, a superintendent, at a salary of £1,200 a 
year. The specialist surgeons were to receive £1,000 a year, We 
proposed to get other assistance for the doctors with the remaining 
£8,000. We proposed that the service should include a staff of skilled 
nurses. We proposed that there should be fifty nurses. You will 
find that there is still something to spare, especially on the 7s. 6d. 
basis, for the provision of aids to exact diagnosis which pathology and 
bacteriology have placed at the disposal of modern medical science. 
That is what we could have done. . 

In this instance we prefer to accept Mr. Lloyd George's 
views rather than those of Dr. Addison; the former at 
least gave chapter and verse in support of his. But it is 
clear that estimates of the cost of a national medical 
service possess a degree of elasticity in the hands of 
Liberal politicians, highly convenient for the exigencies 
of the moment. It is of interest to note that, under the 


national service outlined by the Chancellor, the word 
“ adequate,” as applied to medical treatment, was to 
have been given a meaning very different from the 
interpretation subsequently placed upon it by the 
Commissioners. 





According to the Times, the Croydon Insurance Com- 
mittee has decided to distribute the money in hand on 
account of some 10,000 insured persons who have not 
chosen a doctor, among the 95 medical men who form 
the panel and include practically all the general prac- 
titioners in the borough. The Blue Book issued by the 
Commissioners last year gives the number of insured 
persons in Croydon as 45,385. These figures show that 
rather more than one person in every five in Croydon 
has failed to choose a doctor, and furnish additional 
evidence of the already well recognised fact that large 
numbers of insured persons prefer to receive and pay for 
treatment as private patients rather than avail them- 
selves of the facilities under the Act. The doctors are 
thus getting paid twice over for their work. The 
remuneration in Croydon per insured person actually on 
a doctor’s list works out at just under 9s., which may be 
compared with the old Friendly Society average of about 
8s. 6d.—for which the doctor also provided medicine. 
If it be remembered that the doctors have increased 
their fees for maternity cases, have been insisting on 
extra payment for services outside the scope of “ ordi- 
nary professional competence and skill,’ and have even 
accepted extra remuneration for services within this 
definition, it will be seen what a magnificent stroke of 
business the Insurance Act has been for the medical 
profession. Trade Unionists might well take lessons in 
the school of the British Medical Association. 


* oe * 


London, after a long spell of comparative immunity, 
seems about to have its share of labour disputes. The 
wage movement of the coal porters, 7,000 of whom are 
now on strike, is clearly a genuine upheaval of the rank 
and file. The men, in fact, anticipated the signal of 
their leaders, who have been negotiating with their 
employers. The details of the demands of the men 
(loaders, trolley-men and carmen) for a revision of their 
somewhat complicated piecework scales were explained 
in Thursday’s Times with a fulness and lucidity that is 
only too rare in Press accounts of labour disputes. It 
seems that a large percentage of the ordinary carmen 
earn something less than 30s. a week, apart from tips, 
whilst the loaders earn about £2, but the work is very 
irregular in the summer. The increases which the men 
are demanding are, on the whole, larger for the lower- 
paid sections, varying, apparently, from about 5 to 25 per 
cent. The masters offer, in most cases, about half what 
the men ask for and are willing to go to arbitration. 
But there is no reason why the men should accept this 
offer if they feel strong enough to secure better terms 
by direct negotiation. 


* * * 


The dispute in the London building trade is of a very 
different character. It arises out of strikes on particular 
buildings against the employment of non-unionists. It 
is difficult to understand why the employers allow a false 
sense of amour propre to get the better of them on this 
question. They have many worse things to fear than 
the conversion, or, failing that, the elimination, of the 
generally inferior non-unionist workman. Their own 
troubles in connection with their non-federated rivals, 
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who “play hell with the trade”’ by cutting prices, 
should teach them to appreciate the resentment of the 
workers against men who accept the gains secured by 
Trade Unionism without contributing towards its 
support. However, the London employers have been 
foolish enough to “ present the document” to the men, 
and demand that every employee shall sign an agreement 
that he will not refuse to work with non-unionists and 
will allow 20s. to be deducted from his wages if he 
forgets his undertaking. Of course, the men will not 
sign by 11 a.m. to-day (Saturday) as required, and they 
have the full support of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress behind them in their 
resistance. If the employers stand to their guns they 
will have to declare a lock-out involving, it is asserted, 
150,000 men. 


* * * 


The Women’s Labour League is carrying on a cam- 
paign for the establishment of medical treatment centres 
for children under school age. A few such “ Baby 
Clinics ’’ already exist as a result of voluntary effort, and 
have proved their value. What is now needed is that 
they should be made universal and put on a satisfactory 
financial basis, under the direct control of the local 
authorities. We observe, however, that the Women’s 
Labour League is asking, by a resolution to be moved at 
the Labour Party Conference, that the clinics should be 
provided for in the coming Education Bill. This would 
involve what is surely a quite needless exaggeration of the 
existing confusion of public medical services. Medical 
provision for infants is closely related to a number of 
matters which come under the direct supervision of the 
Medical Officer of Health, and it is to his Department 
rather than to that of the School Medical Officer that 
the suggested new duties naturally belong. We imagine 
that most Local Education Authorities and their Medical 
Officers would share this view, and we hope that the 
resolution at the Labour Party Conference will be 
amended in this sense, and passed. 


* * * 


We understand that instructions have recently been 
issued by the Chief Inspector of Factories to the Certi- 
fying Factory Surgeons (who examine all juveniles 
under 16 at the commencement of their employment in 
any factory) with regard to the action to be taken in the 
ease of boys and girls suffering from incipient phthisis. 
If the surgeon is satisfied that employment for the full 
legal period would be prejudicial to the health of the 
child he is to refuse the certificate. But the Home 
Office does not, apparently, instruct its officers to refuse 
certificates where the employment of the phthisical boy 
or girl, though possibly not prejudicial to himself or 
herself, nevertheless throws a great risk of infection upon 
other workers in the factory. We should like also to be 
assured that full use is being made of this important 
Factory Medical Service—which carries out over 400,000 
inspections of boys and girls each year—for the purpose 
of passing on detected cases of phthisis to the local 
health authority for treatment. These juveniles, being 


aged under 16, cannot claim treatment as insured 
persons. 





STRONG MAN IN SOUTH 


AFRICA 
B an overwhelming majority the British Press 


THE 


has carried its vote of confidence in the South 

African Government. The exploits of General 
Botha and his commandoes have called forth a chorus 
of respect and admiration which we have not the least 
doubt is not only perfectly sincere, but reflects a large 
body of public opinion in this country. “ Here ”— 
so we have read in or between the lines of unnumbered 
editorial comments—*“ at last is a man who knows the 
proper way to deal with these fellows, and has the 
courage to follow it. We may not be able to imitate 
him, but, at least, we can take off our hats.” Old feuds 
are buried, the strong man, armed, comes into his own, 
and the Boer Premier awakes to find himself the darling 
of the Imperialist Press. Which after all is quite as it 
should be. The Imperialist Press is true to its ancient 
gods: it is General Botha who has changed. To-day he 
is on the side of the angels—ten years ago he was trying 
to save his country from their grasp. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that in some cases 
this very natural enthusiasm has found expression in 
terms not wholly discreet. We can scarcely believe, 
for example, that in its more sober moods the Spectator 
would have printed such a sentence as the following— 
with which it concluded a spirited leading article last 
week :— 

We expect that the issue will add to General Botha’s authority, 
and that the Englishmen and Dutchmen of the Citizen Defence 
Army, who are now working together to enable the community 
to exist, will remember when the struggle is over that racial 
enmity is an absurdity in the presence of Syndicalists who 
threaten both races alike. 

Let us make full allowance for the circumstances 
in which this passage was written. Since the relief of 
Ladysmith—or was it Mafeking ?—there has been no 
such inspiring Imperial event as the capitulation of the 
Trades Hall in Johannesburg last Thursday week, and 
the marching out, between the artillery on the one hand 
and the serried ranks of armed burghers on the other, 
of Mr. Bain and his forty fellow-conspirators. On such 
an occasion small indiscretions may be pardoned. But 
surely this doctrine of the international brotherhood of 
capital is a perilous doctrine for such as the Spectator 
to preach. If we are to sink racial differences in defence 
of property, what becomes of our moral case against the 
anti-patriotic teachings of M. Hervé and his disciples ? 
For the Spectator to give such frank expression to its 
cosmopolitan sympathies is to challenge Labour to do 
likewise, and to declare the war of the classes in its 
nakedest and most extreme form. It may or may not 
pay Socialists to call attention to the existence of a 
class war; it can never pay property owners. 

There is, indeed, a dangerous as well as a pathetic 
side to all the admiration which the suffering capitalists 
of this country are lavishing on General Botha. For 
the “strong man” is apt to find imitators. Already 
we have heard something of more than one English 
aspirant eager to share the fame of Mr. Murphy. What if 
Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. Rowland Hunt, or whoever is to be 
our next Tory Premier, should, in the face let us say of a 
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great railway strike, seek to emulate the prowess of 
General Botha? Does anyone really desire that? 
It is possible that some do, and think even that what 
seems to have succeeded in South Africa would succeed 
here. Perhaps, therefore, it may be worth while to 
consider for a moment the merits of the Botha policy 
as a practical solution of the problem of our own “ Labour 
Unrest.” 

We say that this policy seems to have succeeded in 
South Africa. We do not say that it has succeeded. 
Indeed, we very much doubt whether General Botha’s 
fame as a practical sociologist will last out the winter, 
much less the year. The general strike is over, but 
over after such a demonstration of labour solidarity as 
no country has ever witnessed before, and over without 
any damage, moral, physical or pecuniary, having been 
inflicted on the men. To have found such a force 
arrayed against them must have flattered rather than 
broken their sense of power; and to have surrendered 
to it without disorder, without giving a single excuse for 
violence, is more of a triumph than a defeat. Doubtless 
new tactics will be necessary in future, but why should 
they be difficult to devise? If the men come out 
again for a few days in a month’s time, will General 
Botha again mobilise the military forces of the country ? 
And yet again, a few weeks later perhaps, each time at 
an expenditure of hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling? It might, indeed, bea bloodless war, but that we 
fancy is hardly what General Botha and the mine owners 
want. And there are other possibilities. We do not 
in the least believe that the recent strike had a con- 
sciously “ Syndicalist ’’ intent. No doubt there are 
Syndicalists in the Transvaal, just as there are Syndi- 
calists in this country; but we do not imagine their 
proportion or their influence in the movement is greater 
there than here. Syndicalism is a useful word when strikes 
are to be suppressed by force, and that is probably the 
only excuse for its employment in connection with the 
Johannesburg dispute. Let us assume, however, that 
the accusation is just and that the philosophy of Syndi- 
calism has actually captured the bulk of the South 
Africa wage-earners. In that case we may expect the 
natural Syndicalist reply to such methods as proclama- 
tions of martial law—namely, sabotage. The possi- 
bilities of sabotage on railways and in mines are practi- 
cally unlimited, and may easily prove far more expensive 
to the owners than any consequences of the strike 
which General Botha has succeeded in suppressing. 

The merits, then, of the method, as a method, even 
when applied to South Africa, ar+ doubtful. But in 
South Africa the conditions are more favourable to the 
employment of force against labour than, perhaps, any- 
where else in the world; for there the wage-earning 
white proletariat is, we believe, in a permanent minority 
in the community, and can never hope to gain control 
of the political organs of government. In this country 
and, indeed, practically everywhere else, the wage- 
earners have the power of numbers overwhelmingly on 
their side. Any attempt on the part of the property- 
owning classes to employ force against them could only 
in the long run—and not a very long run—end in one 
way ; and the end would be quite unnecessarily sudden 
and unpleasant. We do not suggest that there is real 











danger of the attempt ever being made; but in these 
days of “ Die-hards ”’ and “ Provisional Governments,” 
there is no telling what desperate ventures may not find 
favour if circumstances should ever again place the 
constitutional party in power. In case, therefore, there 
be any who need the warning, let them be warned in 
time. It is clear that there are many people who 
would dearly love to invite General Botha to come over 
to settle our labour rebels here—he might, perhaps, 
deal with our Ulster rebels at the same time—but it 
will not do. He would only make the mess sadder 
than ever. The capitalist classes of Great Britain are 
in too small a minority to dream of indulging at present 
in such luxuries as the suppression of strikes by martial 
law. They must wait until they are in a majority. 
Then they may do what they like. In the meantime 
they can give their hero his crown of bay; but for 
the rest they must be content peacefully to contemplate 
the good fortune of those members of their international 
brotherhood who happen to reside in South Africa. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY 


EXT week will see two great gatherings of the 

Labour forces, in the Annual Congresses of 

the French Socialist Party at Amiens and of 

the British Labour Party at Glasgow. Both will dis- 
cuss important questions of policy and principle, and a 
comparison of the two agendas would be instructive, 
But our object here is rather to consider the actual 
structure and constitution of the Parties—a question 
prosaic enough, but of no little moment in relation to 
practical efficiency. In this matter, as it happens, the 
French and our own organisations stand at opposite 
extremes. The British Labour Party is composed, as 
most people know, of the Socialist bodies on the one 
hand—the I.L.P. and the Fabian Society, comprising 
about 35,000 members—and the directly affiliated Trade 
Unions with a membership of something under two 
millions, on the other. The Party does admit Co- 
operative Societies, but at present there is only one small 
society affiliated. It also includes the Women’s Labour 
League and a section representing local Labour Parties 
and Trades Councils. The French Party has for its 
constituent units simply its own local Socialist branches, 
grouped into departmental federations. This absence 
of direct Trade Union representation in the political 
party is not, of course, in itself anything remarkable; 
it is, in fact, rather the rule than the exception in the 
Labour movements of the world. In France, however, 
the matter goes much further than this. Unfortunately 
the relations between the political Socialists and the 
Trade Unions are like the proverbial snakes in Ireland— 
there are none. For, though many of the Trade Union- 
ists are Socialists, and in their individual capacity vote 
and work for the Party, the central Trade Union body, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, and its affiliated 
Unions, are expressly precluded by their constitutions 
from’ any “ electoral or political action.” But France, 
with the whole of its effective Trade Union movement 
committed to Syndicalism, and its chief leaders bitterly 
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hostile to the Parliamentarians, stands in a unique 
position. The line of cleavage between the two main 
forms of structural organisation is better illustrated by 
Germany, Holland or Austria on the one side and Great 
Britain, Belgium and Denmark on the other. 

The German Social Democratic Party consists, like 
the French, simply of a number of local political branches ; 
the German Trade Unions are not directly connected 
with it, and have therefore no direct control over its 
policy. But the relations between the Party and the 
Unions are perfectly harmonious. The two wings are 
kept in the closest touch, not only by the fact that the 
Trade Unions (apart, of course, from the Hirsch-Duncker 
and Christian minorities) are entirely Socialist in their 
ideas and policy, whilst the group in the Reichstag 
includes many Trade Union leaders, but also by the 
existence, since 1910, of a special department of the 
General Commission of Trade Unions to assist and advise 
the Parliamentary representatives on important ques- 
tions affecting the working class. In Denmark, on the 
other hand (where the Parliamentary Party is, relatively 
to the total membership of the House, almost as strong 
as in Germany), the British plan of the direct adherence 
of the Trade Unions is followed ; while Belgium presents 
a perfect trinity of Socialist branches, Trade Unions 
and Co-operative Societies, all paying dues to and 
directly controlling the management of their political 
Party. 

If we turn from Europe to Australasia, we may find 
a remarkable instance of conflict between the two 
methods of organisation. In New Zealand, until 
recently, Liberal-Labour ideals were dominant, and 
there was no effective independent Labour force, such 
as existed in Australia. In 1912, under the guidance of 
an able American Socialist, Mr. W. T. Mills, the United 
Labour Party was formed, consisting of the affiliated 
Trades Councils and Labour Party branches and 
Unions, a close combination in effect of Trade Union and 
“reformist ’’ Socialists, with an organisation and a 
policy resembling that of our own Labour Party. But 
outside this stood, on the one hand, the syndicalistic 
Federation of Labour, covering a large section of the 
Trade Unions, and, on the other, the Social Democratic 
Party, with an extreme anti-reformist policy, and 
friendly to the Federation of Labour. Last July, how- 
ever, a conference was held, at which the Federation of 
Labour and the S.D.P. split the United Labour Party in 
twain, and carried with them the majority of its sup- 
porters, including Mr. Mills himself. The new Party, 
with its double organisation, the Federation of Labour 
pursuing a militant policy on the industrial side, and the 
S.D.P. as its equally militant political complement, may 
be a powerful force in the future, though it is too early 
yet to pass any judgment on it. But, in any case, it 
is an interesting example of reversion from the British 
to the German model. 

It is clear, then, that there are two main types of 
structure. Both have certain obvious advantages, and 
there is not always unanimous satisfaction with the 
particular arrangement adopted. Many Socialists in 
Belgium, as here, would prefer to see their Trade 
Unions, as industrial organisations, disentangled from 
the Labour Party. But it is of little use attempting to 


decide the respective values of the two types on purely 
theoretical grounds, without taking into account the 
history of the movement and the special conditions 
prevailing in each country. Almost everywhere but 
in England the Trade Union movement is the “ younger 
brother ”’ of the Socialist Party, and has been completely 
dominated by it. In some cases the Socialists actually 
set to work to create Trade Unionism, and in general, 
therefore, were able to construct their working-class 
party much as they wished (subject, of course, to 
occasional exceptions, as in Germany, where the state 
of the law forbade open participation in politics by a 
Trade Union). But here the position is reversed. 
The political Socialist movement, at its birth a genera- 
tion ago, found itself face to face with an enormously 
powerful—and, for many years, unamenable—Trade 
Union organisation. Even now the peculiar psychology 
of the Anglo-Saxon still stubbornly withstands the 
acceptance of Socialist theory, in a way which is unknown 
elsewhere in Europe. Our Trade Unions are not Socialist 
bodies, and could not be relied upon as a whole to recog- 
nise any special obligations towards, or to maintain any 
special relations with, a separately organised political 
Socialist Party. Any attempt at present, therefore, to 
separate the Trade Union from the Socialist section in 
the German fashion could only reduce the Labour Party 
to an impotence from which it would take years to 
recover. 

Change, then, if there is to be change, must be made 
with due regard to the peculiar circumstances that 
exist in this country. But does the machinery of the 
British Labour Party need reform? We think few 
would deny that it does. It creaks badly. Part of it 
is antiquated. At some points there is overlapping 
and confusion, at others there are gaps. Take, for 
instance, the General Federation of Trade Unions and 
the Trade Union Congress with its Parliamentary 
Committee. The independent existence of two such 
bodies is an anomaly which has nothing to recommend 
it—which demands, indeed, a drastic reorganisation. 
The strengthening of the General Federation and the 
absorption into it of the Trade Union Congress is a 
task to which we believe Trade Unionists will presently 
have to address themselves. 

Secondly, the practice and procedure of the Labour 
Party as a whole needs reorganisation, so as to secure 
a reasonable demarcation of political and industrial 
business. This reorganisation implies three definite 
and concrete reforms. (1) There ought to be a deliberate 
differentiation of two sets of Labour representatives. 
The attempt to make of one person a Trade Union 
official, engaged in all the detailed affairs of his society, 
and at the same time a Member of Parliament, occupied 
with the quite different business of politics, has impaired, 
and will continue to impair, his effectiveness in both 
capacities. (2) There should be a relegation to the 
Labour Party of all purely political matters and to the 
Trade Union Congress of all purely industrial matters. 
It is absurd that the Labour Party Conference should 
be asked to consider such a question as the fusion of 
Trade Union forces, which is down for discussion at 
Glasgow. And the Trade Union Congress agenda 18 
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the affair of the Labour Party. (3) The Parliamentary 
Labour Party would, we believe, be greatly advantaged 
by the establishment of a permanent committee, which 
should bring it into much closer and more regular 
touch with the active Trade Union movement. The 
Joint Board does not meet the case at all. It contains 
no members of Parliament as such, its machinery is 
cumbrous and its responsibilities too complicated. What 
is wanted is rather a committee composed, say, of two 
or three Labour M.I.s, with two or three of the Trade 
Unionist members of the Executive of the Labour 
Party (to represent the general interests of the move- 
ment as a whole), which should be kept informed of all 
trade disputes, probable and actual, and which should be 
in regular conference with the representatives of any 
Unions involved in a strike or lock-out. The Parlia- 
mentary Party has incurred a good deal of unfair 
criticism for its supposed apathy in more than one of 
the recent industrial conflicts. Long after the event it 
has come out that the Labour Members had offered 
their assistance, but that they had been told it was not 
wanted ; yet at the time none of the critics were aware 
of this. All this suspicion and complaint would be 
removed if it were well known that such a committee 
as we suggest were in existence, and that, whatever 
action the Parliamentary Labour group took, or did 
not take, was the result of careful consideration by all 
the parties concerned. 

And if, finally, together with such a reorganisation, 
we could see the Co-operative Societies playing the part 
here that they play in Belgium, the British Party would 
have a machine which would enable it to stand at the 
head of the Labour movements of the world. 


PICQUART 


USTUM et tenacem propositi virum. Latin alone 
can deal fairly with a character so Roman in 
its heroic rectitude. In our cities we nurse the 

idea that cleverness and candour live apart, that upright 
men must be stupid, that brilliant men must be un- 
scrupulous, that right can never prevail over wrong on 
its own merits. Of all this what a blinding refutation 
was the career of General Picquart ! 

Born in Alsace, sixteen years old when he underwent 
the bombardment of Strassburg, he entered the French 
army, and made it his profession in the most whole- 
hearted way. He saw fighting against the Kabyles; 
he served with extraordinary distinction for four years 
in Tonkin; at the same time, he acquired a fluent 
mastery of English, German, Russian and Italian— 
not to mention Tonkinese. On promotion he was the 
youngest commandant in the French army, and later the 
youngest lieutenant-colonel. When he was put at the 
head of the Intelligence Department of the General 
Staff, he was recognised as the most brilliant man of his 
rank in the service. It was then that his ordeal came. 
Present earlier at the first Dreyfus trial, he had not 
doubted the guilt of the prisoner. But at the Intelli- 
gence Department he found that leakages { secret 
information continued. Tracing these, he was led to 
conclude that the real culprit was Commandant 
Esterhazy. He communicated with his official superiors ; 





they tried to silence him. He persisted; they 
despatched him on a mission to the frontier of Tripoli, 
where he was expected to lose his life. But he sur- 
vived; and was relegated to the command of some 
sharpshooters at Sousse, in semi-disgrace and at safe 
distance from civilisation, his prospects apparently 
ruined. Recalled to Paris to give evidence against 
Esterhazy, he then first impressed the public by the 
strength of his evidence, his clear-headedness, and his 
obvious honesty. He impressed the culprits at the 
War Office, too, and they saw that they must destroy 
him. He was put under arrest, and finally cashiered. 
He gave evidence at Zola’s trial ; he refused a duel with 
Esterhazy contemptuously ; but he fought with Colonel 
Henry, the arch-forger, and wounded him. Still the 
truth lay under the ban. It was then that M. Cavaignac, 
Minister of War, re-asserted in the Chamber his convic- 
tion of Dreyfus’s guilt, and quoted in support an alleged 
despatch by Colonel Penizzardi, the Italian military 
attaché. Picquart immediately wrote a _ published 
letter, showing the despatch to be forged. For answer 
he was himself at once arrested. But his arguments 
could not be ignored ; Colonel Henry, who had in fact 
forged it, had to be arrested next; he confessed 
his guilt, and committed suicide. The case of the 
Dreyfusards was won; and the subsequent stages were 
a slow but sure progress towards the necessary purging 
of the State and the army. 

What must be observed in this story—already growing 
dim to Englishmen—is, that of all the great men who 
fought in it on the side of justice, Picquart was the one 
whose action and evidence were indispensable. He 
knew nothing of Dreyfus personally ; he had nothing 
to gain, and a brilliant career to lose, by championing 
him. But he saw that the honour and efficiency of the 
army alike depended, not on concealing, but on righting 
such a wrong ; and nothing could induce him to renounce 
his duty. On three separate occasions his refusal to be 
silenced was decisive. The first was before his exile to 
Africa; the second was at the Esterhazy trial; the 
third was when he denounced the Henry forgery. But 
for the first, the truth could never have been known ; 
but for the second, it could still have been hushed up ; 
but for the third, it need never have prevailed and been 
acted upon. 

France has been praised for the courage with which, 
eventually, she repaired what had become a national 
injustice. But reparation was slow. Picquart, the 
most “‘ sympathetic " figure of them all, who had never 
made a false move or said a needless word throughout, 
lingered nearly a year in prison after Henry's suicide. 
He was for eight years excluded from the army. Restored 
in 1906 with his full rank, he soon afterwards became 
Minister of War under M. Clemenceau. Many an old 
adversary was now in his hand, but none ever charged 
him with vindictiveness. He had a thorny and thank- 
less task ; M. Berteaux, in March, 1905, had carried the 
Two Years’ Service Law, and it fell to General Picquart 
to work it out ; which he did in a patient but masterly 
way. Two other things marked his tenure of office— 

the re-organisation of the French artillery, and the 
first Morocco Expedition. The former has been praised 
on all hands; and if it is common knowledge that 
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during the international crisis of 1911-13 France’s greatest 
military asset was her artillery, few will deny that she 
owed its excellence to Picquart’s administration. No 
less remarkable was his work in Morocco. From the 
landing at Casa Blanca to the conquest of the Shawia, it 
was perfect as a military operation. Picquart, from 
Paris, made every arrangement, and every main 
plan; not one miscarried. In 1916, after leaving 
the Ministry, he commanded one of the armies in 
the grand manceuvres, it was agreed, with great 
ability. 

His end was characteristic of his self-control and 
devotion to duty. He was in command of the Second 
Army Corps at Amiens. On January 13th he was 
thrown from horséback, and sustained a serious injury 
to his head on the frozen ground. He tied up the 
bleeding, remounted his horse, rode home, and insisted 
on continuing his work. He continued to do so as 
methodically as ever till late on the 16th. Then a 
crisis of uremia supervened, and in thirty-six hours he 
was dead. When he had lost the power of speech, he 
made signs for a pencil and paper, wrote out firmly 
every direction for which the circumstances called, and 
met death with the same collected intrepidity with 
which he had met and lived down detraction. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


NE of the subjects to which the Labour Party 
Conference, to be held at Glasgow next week, 
will be invited to pay special attention is that 

of Proportional Representation. At last year’s Confer- 
ence the subject was raised, and was referred to the 
Executive for report. The Executive appointed a sub- 
committee, consisting of Messrs. J. R. Macdonald, M.P., 
W. C. Anderson, and G. H. Roberts, M.P. The result 
was the issue of two contradictory reports, Mr. Mac- 
donald being as strongly opposed to “ P.R.”’ as his two 
colleagues are enthusiastically in favour of it. Both 
reports have been circulated to the constituent bodies 
of the party, so that delegates may come duly “ in- 
structed ’’ as to how they are to cast their votes ; and 
although it is always dangerous to prophecy the result 
of a Labour Party Conference vote until the question, 
whispered through the hall a hundred times at every 
Conference, Which way are the Miners going? is 
answered, we confess we shall be surprised if the Pro- 
portional Representation Society is not able next week 
to record the most triumphant success of its long 
career. 

The case for P.R. is simple, obvious, captivating ; and 
never, we imagine, has it been stated in a simpler or 
more obvious form than by Messrs. Anderson and 
Roberts in their present report. It is all as easy as the 
alphabet. P.R., we are assured, will give every vote 
an equal value, will reduce the cost of elections in pro- 
portion to representation, will democratise party 


organisation, will improve the representative character 
of the House of Commons, will increase democratic 
control over the Government, will revive labour organisa- 


tions, will double (or thereabouts) the size of the Labour 
Party in Parliament, will make the party free and 
independent ; in short, will give us all the things we all 
of us want. The case against P.R., on the other hand, 
is not simple. Moreover, it has never yet been fully 
formulated; and Mr. Macdonald’s statement bears 
witness to the difficulty of presenting it in a brief and 
concise form for the consumption of rank and file Trade 
Unionists. Perusing the two reports, one is reminded 
irresistibly of the Protectionist controversy in its earlier 
days. ‘ Keep the foreigner out ”’ is as simple and direct 
an appeal as any electioneerer could desire ; and but for 
the good luck—essentially fortuitous—of the Free 
Traders in being able to respond at once with the still 
more simple and direct cry of ‘“ Dear food,” Tariff 
Reform would probably have been an accomplished 
fact before the champions of the status quo had had time 
to develop their real case before the electors. In the 
P.R. controversy Mr. Macdonald has no such easy 
response to offer to the glowing picture of an enlarged, 
reinvigorated, and independent Party, painted by 
Messrs. Anderson and Roberts. His arguments require 
more space for their development than was at his 
disposal, and a closer attention than he is likely to have 
secured on this occasion from his readers. He has on 
his side, it is true, the weight that necessarily attaches 
to the opinion of the two men—himself and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson—who have had more to do with the making 
of the Labour Party, and more experience of the prac- 
tical problems of political organisation, than any others 
who will be present at the Conference ; and it will not 
be possible to ignore his assurance that even in point 
of numbers the Party stands to lose by P.R. But we 
do not suppose that this personal factor, especially 
if many of the delegates have been instructed on the 
subject by their constituents, will do much to counter- 
balance the natural disadvantages which attach to his 
case. 

It is clearly impossible to discuss the actual merits 
of the issue in detail here. But there are two considera- 
tions which we suggest that those who are inclined to 
favour P.R. would do well to bear in mind. The first is 
that the machinery of democracy presents what is 
essentially a practical, not a theoretical, problem. 
Statements like “representation in proportion to 
strength is the only sound democratic principle ’’ have 
a strong superficial appeal, but it does not follow that 
their application in practice will necessarily be followed 
by the results which their authors so sincerely desire. 
The democratic case, for instance, for reducing repre- 
sentative institutions to their narrowest limits, and 
referring all possible issues to the direct decision of the 
electors, is theoretically, and at first sight, impregnable. 
Yet we know that the early enthusiasm of the British 
Trade Unions for the device of the Referendum has 
steadily declined throughout the past 70 or 80 years, 
until now its use is practically abandoned, except in 
certain special emergencies. This, of course, does not 
prove anything one way or the other about Propor- 
tional Representation as such, but it does suggest a 
need for hesitation before accepting any democratic 
nostrum at its face value. 

The second consideration which we wish to refer to here 
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is suggested by the following passage in Messrs. Ander- 
son and Roberts’ report : 


The occasion on which the electors can exercise most effective 

control over the government of the country, indeed the only occasion 
on which they can exercise effective control, is at a General Election. 
It is the General Election which determines the composition of the 
House of Commons. The elected House in its turn will determine 
the characters of the Government and of the legislation to be dealt 
with by Parliament. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone who has given 
serious consideration to the subject, or has followed the 
course of politics in this country during the past few 
years, could pen such sentences as these. Such control 
as the nation can exercise over its representatives 
depends partly, no doubt, on the fact that it has elected 
them on certain programmes, but far more certainly 
upon the fact that, at some time in the future, it is 
going to be asked to elect them again, and that a com- 
paratively small transfer of votes will turn one Govern- 
ment out and put another in. The actual composition 
of any House of Commons, the number it contains of 
this party or that, is a question of comparatively small 
importance beside the question of its sensitiveness to 
movements of public opinion. 

The most important factor, therefore, in the hold 
which the electors have over their elected representa- 
tives is the precariousness of the average member's 
seat. At present there are a few “safe” seats; they 
are the plums which the party managers distribute. 
With Proportional Representation the number of safe 
seats will be multiplied. tenfold. In a constituency 
returning, say, seven members, at least four of the seats 
(representing the minimum votes of the different 
parties) will be secure from any change short of a political 
earthquake. Indeed, it has often been urged, as one of 
the advantages of P.R., that a General Election will 
in any case involve but a small change in the personnel 
of the House of Commons. This means that a majority, 
probably a large majority, of the members of any House 
so elected will be “ independent” in the least desirable 
sense of that term—in the sense in which Sir Frederick 
Banbury, for example, is independent in comparison 
with the majority of Conservative members. It may 
be urged that members will always be controlled by 
fear of losing the confidence of their own party supporters. 
But the Labour movement, at all events, should be 
able to estimate the practical effectiveness of that 
motive in comparison with the fear which the average 
member to-day has always before his eyes of losing that 
margin of votes in his own constituency by which he 
retains bis seat. 

Under Proportional Representation, the by-election 
as we know it—and it is surely one of the most im- 
portant factors in our political system—must disappear 
for ever; for in the absence of any figures with which 
a by-election result can be compared, there is no means 
by which it can be made a test of public opinion. If 
Messrs. Anderson and Roberts had had their way in 
time, there would have been no Reading and no Lin- 
lithgow, and Mr. Larkin would probably be in gaol at 
the present moment. To some persons that example 
may seem, perhaps, to provide an argument for, rather 
than against, the proposed system. But it is only a 


particularly striking instance of the very real and far- 





reaching influence which the democracy can, and does 
actually, exercise to-day over the Government of the 
country. We would ask the delegates to next week’s 
Conference to consider very seriously this question: Is 
this the moment at which to increase the security of 
the tenure by which Members of Parliament hold their 
seats, and to surrender the most effective means that we 
possess of influencing the day to day and week to week 
policy and actions of the Government ? It is more than 
doubtful, as Mr. Macdonald demonstrates, whether, 
indeed, the numbers of the Labour Party in Parliament 
would be increased at all by the adoption of Propor- 
tional Representation. But even if they were to be 
doubled the advantage would be purchased at far too 
high a price. It is true that our representatives in 
Parliament frequently fail as it is to carry out our 
wishes. But that is due at least as much to our own 
failure to make our wishes clear as to any recalcitrance 
on their part. Few and fortunate, indeed, are the 
members of Parliament who, under existing electoral 
conditions, are able to refrain from worrying over their 
prospects of being returned the next time they have to 
appeal to their constituents. Let us hesitate long 
before we relieve them of one iota of that most salutary 
burden of anxiety. 


ON TELLING THE TRUTH 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion on 

Truth in the correspondence columns of 

Tue New STATESMAN in the past week or 

two. It is extraordinary, however, how few people 
there are who realise how difficult a job it is to tell the 
truth. Not merely the absolute truth, but the every- 
day truth that we can see with our eyes, smell with 
our noses and touch with our hands. It has always 
been a matter of comment among moralists that truth is 
as rare as itis precious. But the moralists have usually 
attributed this to the wickedness rather than the incom- 
petence of men. The Psalmist said in his heart, “* All 
men are liars,’ and he got the credit of having spoken 
when he was out of sorts. Yet, if a Royal Commission 
were appointed to-morrow to inquire into the extent of 
truthfulness in civilised communities, its report would 
almost certainly be simply a long paraphrase of the 
Psalmist’s words. This is not to say that we are all 
deliberate liars. Bacon, it will be remembered, ex- 
plained the popularity of lying by saying that * this 
same truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth 
not show the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs 
of the world half so stately and daintily as candlelights.” 
That is mostly nonsense. The man who prefers the 
candlelight to the sun is a freak, and is no explanation 
of a world-wide custom. We only lie because we must. 
There are a multitude of occasions when we can speak 
the truth readily enough, as when we are asked questions 
like, “‘ Is your name John ? ” or “ Have you a shilling?” 
But it is only a fraction of life that admits of plain 
yes-or-no question and answer. Often it is impossible 
to be honest even in yes or no. Everyone who has 
ever been examined by a doctor knows how difficult it is 
to answer even the simplest questions about the location 
of some pain. One is scarcely even able to tell him 
B 
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whether one suffers from headaches, or indeed the most 
elementary fact of one’s current autobiography. It is 
still worse when one faces the oculist. As he bids us 
look at his half-circle of radiating black lines and tell 
him when they are most distinct, we feel in despair as 
though we had been set down before a page of Hebrew. 
He turns his testing-glass before our eye, and we can 
tell the difference between distinctness and blur. But 
when he goes on to ask, “‘ Are the lines blacker now or— 
now ” (turning the glass a mere fraction), we feel so 
hopeless of being able to tell, that, in utter shame of 
keeping the man waiting, we often end simply by 
guessing and answering at random. 

In recent years, the experimental psychologists have 
been making various tests of truthfulness, and their 
reports on the inaccuracy, not merely of the human 
memory, but of the human eye, are amazing. Professor 
Miinsterberg, one of the most indefatigable of the 
experimenters, has given numerous instances to show 
the probability that a great deal of the lying done in 
law-courts is simply the result of the imperfect observa- 
tion of the witnesses. In his book, On the Witness 
Stand, which was published in this country with the 
title Psychology and Crime, he mentions a _ case 
about a motor-car accident, in which one respectable 
witness swore that the road was dry and dusty, while 
another equally respectable witness took his oath that 
it was muddy after rain. In a poisoning case again, 
some members of a family declared that a certain drink 
had a sour, disagreeable taste, others that it was sweet, 
and others that it had no taste at all. In order to test 
whether wild and blundering inaccuracy of this sort 
was due to bad memory or bad observation, the Pro- 
fessor made certain experiments with his class in Harvard 
University. First, he held up “a large sheet of white 
cardboard on which fifty little black squares were 
pasted in irregular order.’”” Having shown it for five 
seconds, he asked his students to say how many black 
spots were on the sheet. The answers ranged from 
twenty-five to two hundred. He then, in order to test 
their perception of time, asked them to tell him how 
many seconds passed between two clicks. The interval 
was ten seconds, and the answers ranged from half-a- 
second to sixty seconds. In another experiment, he 
tested the perception of rapidity among the member 
of the «lass. For this purpose he took a large clock, 
the hand of which moved round the dial once in five 
seconds—ten centimetres a second. Having made the 
hand move for an entire minute, he asked his students 
for a description of the speed with which it revolved. 
One said that it went as fast as a man walking slowly, 
another that it went as fast as a bicycle rider, 
another compared it to a trotting dog, another to a 
funeral procession, another to a snail, another to an 
express train. Yet the students who gave these answers 
were trained observers, much less likely to make a 
mistake in observation than the cabby and the barmaid, 
who are so often called on to calculate time and distance 
and number in the witness-box. Nor did the students 
show any greater powers of what may be called memory- 
perception when they were asked to “ describe an object 
just large enough, when seen at arm’s length, to cover 
the whole full moon.” One said a quarter of a dollar, 


another a watch, another an orange, another a man’s 
head, another a soup-plate, another a pea, another the 
palm of the hand. The man who said a pea, it may be 
noted, incidentally, was right. 

All this, it may be retorted, is a proof that humanity 
is poor in its guesses rather than poor in its observation. 
But numbers of tests have been also made which show 
that, even in describing the most vivid scene, human 
beings are endowed with a real genius, both for seeing 
what is not there and for not seeing what is there. 
Some years ago, at Géttingen, a meeting of men of science 
was taking place during a time of carnival when a wild 
scene was forced upon their notice in order to test their 
accuracy of observation. A clown dashed suddenly 
into the meeting with a negro holding a revolver in 
pursuit. They exchanged violent phrases. One fell 
and the other leapt on him. Then there was a shot, 
and both rushed out of the room. No one but the 
President (who had arranged it) knew that it was a 
rehearsed and deliberate scene. When it was over— 
and it lasted less than twenty seconds—he gravely 
asked those present each to write down an exact report 
of what had occurred, as the matter was likely, he said, 
to come before the courts. Forty reports were 
submitted, but, Professor Miinsterberg tells us, there 
was only one of the forty which omitted less than 
twenty per cent. of the leading incidents that had 
occurred. Fourteen omitted between twenty and forty 
per cent., twelve between forty and fifty per cent., and 
thirteen more than fifty per cent. Nor were most of 
them content with mere sins of omission. There 
were only six of the forty who did not add pure inven- 
tions of their own. Four of them noticed correctly that 
the negro had nothing on his head. Others gave him 
a Derby, a tall hat, or something else on his head. His 
costume was variously described as a red suit, a brown 
suit, a striped suit, a coffee-coloured jacket, shirt- 
sleeves, and so forth, though he had actually worn a 
black jacket, white trousers, and a red necktie. ‘“ The 
scientific commission who reported the details of the 
enquiry,” adds Professor Miinsterberg, “‘ came to the 
general statement that the majority of the observers 
omitted or falsified about half of the processes which 
occurred completely in their field of vision.” 

One’s first instinct on receiving such amazing proofs of 
the fallibility of the human senses inclines one to a strange 
despair. For one thing, those of us who have taken 
sides with the realists in the arts cannot but suspect 
henceforth that the realists have been deceived in 
essential facts no less than the romantics—no less, 
perhaps, even than the futurists. Each of us is willing 
to trust his own observation, but can we any longer 
trust anybody else’s? Our friends continue to mis- 
spell our names, though they have seen them a hundred 
times. Many of our novelists, who have adopted the 
realistic method, fall into more pernicious errors—though 
there are few errors more pernicious than misspelling 
one’s name—in their attempts to spell the day’s life 
and the day’s work. There is nothing more astonishing, 
indeed, than the way in which the pseudo-realists, who 
write long novels descriptive of a man’s life from the 
nursery upwards, are welcomed by the critics and 
reading public, though carelessness of observation is 
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apparent on nearly every page. Dickens, with all his 
grotesqueness, is more real than ninety-nine per cent. of 
the realists, because he observed that, even in the 
poorest places, human beings occasionally laughed. 
This, however, is no reason to disparage the best of 
the realists. It is a remarkable fact, at the same time, 
that the best of them have never been able to stop short 
atrealism. Ibsen turned symbolist, and Tolstoi fabulist, 
because they found that human observation was as 
fallible an instrument for the discovery of truth as the 
human imagination. On the other hand, to depreciate 
the value of observation would be simply argumentative 
folly. It is because there is too little observation, not 
because there is too much, that we are still so far in 
arrears in our wisdom. When the human being learns 
to use even a portion of his latent capacity for observa- 
tion, we may expect revolutions. We are as yet only 
at the beginning of the education of our faculties, when 
we require specialists called artists to do our observing 
for us. It is not too sanguine a prophecy that one day 
there will come into existence a world in which all the 
men and women will be artists. Wilde used to contend 
that the artist was the liar. The reverse is true. The 
average man is the liar. It is not merely that he cannot 
speak the truth: it is that he cannot see the truth. 
According to some of the Victorian sociologists, lying 
is a characteristic of agricultural rather than industrial 
populations. But is the Londoner, with his facile oaths 
and his loquacious cunning, really more truthful than the 
shepherd of the hills? On the whole, one doubts whether 
the people of the towns are not the most inventive people 
in the world. They do not tell folk-tales and they are 
better judges of miles, but the struggle for a living, in 
a world where adulteration and false advertisement 
are still masters of our lives, soon teaches them to use the 
tongue, not as an instrument of truth, but as an instru- 
ment of commerce. That is the condemnation of modern 
civilisation. Our tongues, which at best can wag but 
inaccurately, are sold to the highest bidder ! 


SOME LESSONS OF THE LEEDS 
STRIKE 


(FROM A LEEDS CORRESPONDENT) 


OW that the Leeds municipal strike is over, it is 
N possible to discuss with advantage some of the mis- 
takes which the men undoubtedly made. It is not 
necessary to point out in these columns that the Corporation 
was by no means blameless, was, indeed, guilty of actions 
highly disereditable to any public body in its capacity of 
employer of labour. But the men on their side blundered 
badly, and in spite of the justice of their case (admitted by 
the considerable concessions offered to them by the Corpora- 
tion), they were badly beaten and are now worse off than if 
they had accepted the offer made to them early in December. 
In the first place the greatest mistake made by the 
municipal employees was to strike at all; not because 
strikes are immoral or because the weapon should not be used 
against municipalities, but because there was little likelihood 
of a strike achieving anything. Just prior to the strike the 
men were offered increases in wages amounting in the aggre- 
gate to something like two-thirds of what they asked for ; 
and as, five months before, certain sections had obtained 





increases amounting in all to over £6,000 a year, the municipal 
servants could have claimed to have obtained a generous 
compromise. Their best plan would have been to accept the 
rises under protest, and at the same time to begin to concen- 
trate on further demands for higher wages for particular 
classes who had not benefited in any degree by the concessions 
of July and December. This is a view which is now growing 
in working-class circles in the town. Then, also, with their 
limited resources and without a very high standard of 
leadership, it was surely a mistake to arrange a strike amongst 
employees of different kinds, in different departments, 
working under widely different conditions, and receiving 
widely different wages. To sink all these differences and 
unite in common demand was to confuse several issues, and 
was hardly likely to bring success. 

It will be remembered that the demand of the employees 
was for a 2s. a week rise all round. The wages of the men 
concerned ranged from rather over a £1 a week to well over 
£2. An equal advance for all these men naturally seemed to 
the public to be an absurd proposition. The Corporation 
granted the full demand in a large number of cases, and 
public opinion was undoubtedly favourable to considerable 
increases amongst the poorer paid municipal servants ; and 
had a graded scale of advances been submitted by the men’s 
leaders, asking for 3s., 4s., or even 5s. a week rise to the lowly 
paid employees, there is a strong probability that an aggre- 
gate increase in wages greater than that offered by the Cor- 
poration on the basis of the general 2s. demand would have 
been obtained without resort to the strike. Quite early in 
the dispute the men’s leaders took their stand on a policy of 
“ all or nothing.” As a consequence they closed the door to 
compromise ; and when, later in the strike, they agreed to 
accept Is. all round, the natural retort was that the strike 
leaders had themselves laid down the conditions of the fight 
and the Corporation had accepted them. Another side of 
this same policy was the declaration that the city would be 
brought to its knees in forty-eight hours—a boast which 
raised quite unnecessary opposition to the employees and 
stiffened the backs of the citizens. But the real mistake of 
the men was their belief that they could accomplish it. They 
underestimated the resources of the community ; the strike 
was planned on the assumption that two or three days at 
most would see it at an end. The prolongation, of course, 
upset their plans; the methods of the swift strike were not 
applicable to the long-drawn-out strike, and defeat became 
almost inevitable. 

In the next place the men’s case was never put clearly and 
logically before the public from the beginning to the end of 
the dispute. It is true that after the strike had been in pro- 
gress some time two manifestos were published, but they 
brought confusion rather than enlightenment. The need 
for putting a strong statement of their case before the rate- 
payers was all the greater because the public were the em- 
ployers and because the Press, generally speaking, took their 
stand against the men; yet during the whole course of the 
dispute nobody in the city ever got at the real facts of the 
situation. Again, one thing which increased the feeling 
against the men was the opinion, sedulously encouraged in 
certain sections of the Press, that the strike was the work of 
Syndicalists. Leeds was terrified by the sound of the word, 
and though the men’s leaders at their meetings time after 
time exploded the idea, their words were never reported in 
the Press. The men, beyond accusing the Press of lying, did 
nothing to allay the suspicions of the public, and the labour 
Press did not rise to the occasion. In previous strikes it has 
been found useful to distribute literature, and even to run a 
special paper, but nothing of this sort beyond the two mani- 
festos already referred to was attempted. The circulation 
of extracts from the speeches of Jack Jones and others— 
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eminently sane and reasonable as they are—might have done 
a great deal to avoid unnecessary irritation and hatred. 

One of the most serious blunders of the men—generally 
admitted now—was the calling out of the tramwaymen. Their 
implication in the dispute in no way struck a blow at the 
so-called vital services (on the cessation of which the strike 
depended), but it certainly increased the irritation and incon- 
venience of the public and their determination to beat the 
men. This step weakened the men’s position; it did not 
add to the real gravity of the dispute, and it consequently 
hastened their defeat. Once having come out, however, the 
tramwaymen should have stayed out. As it was, they went 
back in a day or two. The psychological effect was to give 
the public a sense of victory and to demoralise the other men. 

These criticisms are brought forward in no carping spirit, 
but in the hope that municipal workers generally will profit 
by them. It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that 
municipal strikes call for more skill and ability and leader- 
ship than strikes against private employers. Generally 
speaking, the odds are heavier against the men, because the 
employer with a connection to maintain and orders to execute 
is replaced by a whole community of employers, usually 
ignorant of the issues involved and easily misled by the 
plausible and specious arguments and misstatements of a 
large section of the Press. Municipal developments have 
resulted in grouping different kinds and classes of employees 
under a single control; naturally these employees are 
driven to group action. This adds to the complexity of the 
municipal dispute, and calls for leadership of a very high 
order. Nothing said here weakens in any way the right to 
strike; the argument is rather that to make the strike 
weapon effective in municipal disputes the trade unions must 
master all the complications inherent in the public strike, 
realise the latent strength of the community, and substitute 
statesmanship for the bludgeon. 


RADIUM AND CANCER 


ITH all our dreadful ignorance of cancer, we 
have some assured knowledge of the highest 
value. The disease consists in the invasion 

of normal cells and tissues by abnormal cells. In all 
malignant growths, including carcinoma or cancer, and 
sarcoma, which arises in a different type of tissue, and 
was distinguished accordingly by Virchow, the founder 
of the Cellular Pathology, we find these cells, which, 
though widely differing in form, staining reactions and 
other details, agree in their power of invading and 
destroying the normal tissues of the body. The student 
of morbid histology quickly learns to recognise, under 
the microscope, these malignant cells, by their abnormal 
situation if by nothing else. One of our problems is 
to appreciate and explain this similarity in all malignant 
cells, while recognising the differences between them— 
in virtue of which they may react very differently to 
curative agents. 

But pathology in our day is intensely familiar with 
abnormal cells, present in and destroying the body. 
The whole list of the pathogenic microbes, the animal 
parasites of malaria, sleeping sickness and ameebic 
dysentery, for instance, are cells which answer to this 
description. They are parasitic and therefore dangerous. 


In all these cases it is as certain as anything is in the 
whole range of science that the parasite is of external 
origin, and belongs to a wholly different living species 





from its host. Associated with this fact is the dominant 
feature of all these diseases, infection. 

The cancer cell is a parasite, and kills as such. Long 
decades of inquiry have led nearly all living observers 
to the conclusion that this cell is of internal origin. It 
is a human cell. It arises by a change of unknown 
nature in the tissues of the part, and from the cells which 
compose those tissues. It is a rebel, a traitor, a cannibal. 
Practically, therefore, cancer is not infectious. I do 
not pretend to explain the alleged data of “ cancer 
houses,’’ nor to assert that a surgeon might not con- 
ceivably infect himself with cancer cells in the course 
of an operation. But, practically, we have to deal 
with an autogenous and non-infectious parasitism. The 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund work with a tumour 
which took origin in a mouse many years ago, and can 
be transferred to some, not all, other mice. But this 
tumour is perhaps unique, and too much cannot be 
argued from it. In any case, the practical non-infectious- 
ness of cancer is a blessed fact of the first importance. 

Everything clearly depends upon the cytology of 
cancer—upon the characters of the malignant cell. 
The student of the pathology of the disease, as in the 
Research Fund, must work at the questions of the 
origin of this cell, and the extent to which local causes 
and constitutional causes are responsible. Here I 
need only say that, beyond dispute, both sets of causes 
have to be reckoned with. Such a constitutional cause 
as age is most important. Syphilis and alcoholism 
notoriously predispose. Local irritation initiates in- 
numerable cases—though identical irritation may pro- 
duce nothing in perhaps a more numerous multitude 
still. These are questions of the highest interest and 
moment, and their solution will be the end of cancer. 

But meanwhile we may leave the purely scientific 
aspect of the subject and look at it empirically. Here 
is a cell which we wish to kill. Countless agents will 
kill living cells: carbolic acid and arsenic, for instance. 
But they kill indiscriminately. The arsenic paste kills 
the cancer cells, but if it is allowed to reach the invading 
cells, beyond the main body of the growth, it kills all 
and sundry—the invaders and the invaded. We are 
faced with the identical problem which faces us in the 
treatment of parasitisms in general. Carbolic acid 
kills tubercle bacilli, but it kills the cells of the lung as 
well. We want a specific agent. 

In many parasitisms of the more ordinary kind, 
the body manufactures such agents for itself, which is 
the cause of recovery when it occurs. Hence the 
methods of vaccine and toxin or antitoxin treatment. 
In diphtheria one such method is triumphant ; in pneu- 
monia it is a failure. Each disease is its own problem. 
Lately, Ehrlich has gone on new lines, and has con- 
structed a sovereign remedy, which kills all kinds of 
spirilla, such as those which cause syphilis, yaws, 
relapsing fever, ratbite fever, and the angina or throat 
inflammation in scarlet fever. This most glorious and 
wonderful remedy is totally useless against the cancer 
cell, simply because the chemistry of the cancer cell is 
different from the chemistry of spirilla. The arsenic 
in salvarsan, as in arsenic pastes, would kill the cancer 
cell and all others; but in salvarsan the arsenic is so 
held chemically that only spirilla will fix it. If not so 
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held, it will kill indiscriminately. The ultimate cure of 
cancer, as I have already suggested elsewhere, will prob- 
ably come from the construction of a specific agent which 
is to the cancer cell what salvarsan is to the syphilis cell, 
and if Professor Ehrlich lives five years longer that 
remedy will probably be in our hands. 

Meanwhile there are physical agents. Fifteen years 
ago, or perhaps a little more, the action of the Réntgen 
ray upon living cells was observed. For instance, these 
rays cure lupus, whether by a destructive action upon 
tubercle bacilli, as Finsen himself supposed, for ordinary 
light, or by stimulating the resistive action of the 
normal cells. Favus, a deplorable infection of the skin, 
which remains intractable for years, yields to the Rént- 
gen rays, because they can pierce where ordinary light 
is stopped. At the end of the nineteenth century 
Réntgen rays were already curing rodent ulcer, the least 
malignant, because the most superficial form of malignant 
disease. 

When Curie accidentally found how radium damages 
the skin, new hopes arose. In fact, radium cures rodent 
ulcer better than the Réntgen rays, though perhaps 
dermatologists may argue about this. There can be 
no harm now in stating that it was the cure by radium 
of a rodent ulcer of the nose in the case of King Edward 
that led him to found the Radium Institute, already an 
immense boon to many sufferers. The physicists had 
shown that, of the a, 8 and y rays of radium, the first 
or positive subatomic particle has small penetration, 
the second or negative electron has much greater 
penetration, but the third is identical with certain 
kinds of Réntgen ray. (We should remember that there 
may be as many kinds of Réntgen ray as of notes ina 
piano, and Sir Joseph Thomson told us, years ago, how 
the “‘ soft’ are stopped by the skin, where they may 
cause cancer, while the “‘ hard ’’ pass through.) 

Here was new hope. Until quite recently the results 
have been relatively small, though well worth obtaining, 
and our fear of radium has been the cause. This is a 
most destructive agent of all living cells. But when 
and as our knowledge of its physics advances, we can 
obtain a selective action. All depends upon the 
physicists, and recent developments, grossly empirical 
on the therapeutic side, are profoundly scientific on the 
physical side. The reader will already realise that 
radium is like one of the “ shot gun” prescriptions of 
the past, where any one of a dozen agents might be use- 
ful, but no one could say which, while any one of the 
others might be harmful. Here in Paris, where radium 
first was found, Madame Curie and her helpers have 
come to the rescue; Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir Joseph 

Thomson and many others have done their share. 
Recently some surgeons have acquainted themselves 
with all that the physicists have taught us. At the 
International Congress of Medicine, and more recently 
in Paris, it has been shown how the valuable products 
of radium—almost certainly the gamma rays—may be 
used without countervailing harm; and the eact 
action of radium upon tissues at various distances 
has been carefully studied. Lately immense doses of 
radium have been employed, and hopes are rising 
high. This—or something of its products—is the 
most highly selective agent yet employed against 


the cancer cell, as Sir Alfred Pearce Gould has lately 
said. Dr. Kelly, who holds as high a position on the 
other side of the Atlantic, has said that it is like a 
microscopic knife, searching out the cannibal cell and 
killing it. 

As yet we are merely groping and fumbling at the 
beginning of an uncharted journey. We have almost 
everything to learn; but the old despair has gone for 
ever, and the conquest cannot be long delayed. In 1913 
radium did for many patients in many capitals of the 
world what nothing had ever been able to do before ; 
and the path yet to follow would be quickly traversed 
if radium enough to study with were available. Our 
best hopes in this respect come from America, where 
large new sources of radium have been found; and, 
better still, where there appear to be definite grounds for 
belief in the completed invention of a Rontgen ray tube 
which will produce rays so hard that, perhaps, the 
deepest-buried cancer cell may be as vulnerable to them 
as if it were in a rodent ulcer. To many aspects of 
this subject we must return, now that, like syphilis, 
it is no longer too horrible and depressing for public 
discussion. Public interest is, indeed, essential, and we 
should have a Radium Fund for the hospitals at once. 
A wilderness of Crystal Palaces, or of Olympic records, 
were so much dirt compared with the possibility of 
learning how to save the thirty-five thousand lives which 
cancer takes in Great Britain every year. ' 

JENS. 


Unedited Papers 


REFLECTIONS 
SUGGESTED BY LORD MORLEY’S 
POLITICAL NOTES—I. 


F it be true that democracy, in the discussions of the 
day, means government working directly through 
public opinion, does it necessarily follow that 

democratic government need work through a par- 
liament, or, indeed, through any representative body at 
all ? 

This question is of some interest at the present 
juncture of political affairs, when obvious as well as 
unexplored changes are taking place in the Constitution 
of our country. Scattered through the history of the 
English people there are dazzling moments of spasmodic 
change when political progress seems to give a sudden 
leap forward. Such a moment was the passage of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. Another was the culminating 
Education policy of the Liberal Party in 1870. Some- 
times the path of a political measure to its goal is 
obscure and devious, as when Free Trade was said to 
have travelled across an Ireland devastated by potato 
famine before finding final expression in Sir Robert 
Peel's famous Act. No need to labour the point. 


Supremely interesting to us is the speculative meaning 
of the ferment going on in Ulster to-day, among the 
Trade Unions in England and Scotland, and especially 
in the political party calling itself Unionist and Con- 
servative. 

expression ? 


Is it democracy seeking new means of 
Is it popular desire for some form of 
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government working more directly through public 
opinion than is compatible with a representative 
assembly ? Does it foreshadow the fall of our ancient 
parliamentary system? Is England, the Mother of 
Parliaments, about to give birth to some new method of 
expressing the popular will in matters of government ? 
Such a problem, suggested by Lord Morley’s recent book, 
seems worthy of meditation and discussion. 

Parliament and the House of Commons are terms 
meaning very different things at different periods of our 
national story. When Mr. Balfour speaks of himself, 
as he loves to do, as a “‘ House of Commons man,” 
what precisely is in his mind? Is he thinking of the 
House of Commons in which sat Pym and Hampden ; 
or Walpole’s house of placemen; or the House led by 
the elder Pitt and by his son, or by Peel, or Disraeli, or 
by Gladstone and himself? In point of fact, Peel’s 
House of Commons in 1845 was as different from Pitt’s 
as is Mr. Asquith’s from Disraeli’s. It is true that Mr. 
Balfour, remembering the Fourth Party in 1880, may 
see resemblances to the Cobham Cubs of a hundred and 
fifty years before; but these sporadic manifestations of 
youthful spirit and talent are common to all assemblies 
of men. 

Look, however, down the Ministerial Front Bench 
to-day, and what could be less like a row of Palmer- 
ston’s colleagues or the Gladstonian Ministers of 1880 ? 
Instead of a row of hereditary politicians picked from 
** governing families’? in huge preponderance, with 
here and there a shamefaced and uneasy plebeian, we 
have the Colonial Secretary sitting alone for the old 
tradition. Instead of a Lower House nominally in- 
ferior, but proudly cognisant of its real power, we have 
the vulgar predominance of a boasting House of Com- 
mons, based not upon sure recognition of its repre- 
sentative character and of the people’s will, but upon 
an ill-drawn, half-hearted statute. The Parliament of 
Pitt and Canning has gone into the limbo of Old Sarum 
and the rest. The Parliament of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone has followed after. If, then, democracy to-day 
means government working directly through public 
opinion, what will presently happen to the Parliament 
of Mr. Asquith ? 

It is clear to every watcher that the executive and 
legislative machinery is undergoing profound alteration, 
but what is not so clear is the change in political ideas 
and political aspirations. ‘“ C’est toujours le beau 
monde qui Gouverne le monde ”’ can no longer be well 
and truly said. Certainly it has ceased to be true of 
this country. No great matter perhaps, for the real 
question seems to be not so much who governs as to 
whether the word ‘‘ Government ”’ still possesses its old 
and well-worn meaning. Observe the strange tenden- 
cies in every area of executive authority and in every 
field of legislative enterprise. The old shibboleths of 
our ancestors are forgotten and their political methods 
transformed. ‘“‘ I will maintain the Liberties of England 
and the Protestant Religion’’ was the motto of the 
House of Orange, a colour only suggesting to-day to 
the heirs of the “ Revolution families”’ an infuriated 
and rebellious Ulster. ‘‘ No taxation without repre- 


sentation ’’ has become a meaningless phrase to poli- 
begging with veiled threats 


ticians naval contri- 





butions, in money or kind, from the great Dominions 
and Crown Colonies. ‘Civis Romanus” must ring 
tunelessly enough in the ears of a dark-skinned subject, 
honourably loyal to King George, who finds himself an 
alien from the Commonwealth and a stranger from the 
covenants of promise, having no hope; while “ peace, 
retrenchment and reform” is a phrase that not even 
the biographer of Cobden can venture to whisper at 
Cabinets engaged in approving the highest naval and 
military and civil estimates ever presented to any 
Parliament in any land. 

Although they are still half-hidden, the changes in 
our political institutions brought about by the rejection 
of the Budget in 1909 and by the passage into law of 
the Parliament Bill of 1911 are deep-seated and trans- 
forming. Nothing so drastic has been done since 1832. 
Nomination boroughs, limited rights of representation, 
the sale of seats, and the preposterous cost of elections 
were swept away by the Reform Bill of Lord Grey. 
Thirty-six years, from 1832 to 1868, passed before the 
full effect of Lord Grey’s measure was realised. Mr. 
Asquith’s Parliament Act has had results more drastic, 
for it has threatened the existence of Parliament itself, 
and has rendered possible the effective revolt of the 
people against Representative Government. Mon- 
archical attempts in former times to destroy the balance 
of the Constitution led to the rebellion of Parliament 
and to a limited Monarchy. The House of Commons, 
destroying in 1911 the balance of our Parliamentary 
system, has, in so doing, precipitated the revolt of the 
nation, and rendered inevitable a limited Parliament. 
A limited monarchy, said Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
is a hereditary king associated with a parliamentary 
body. His successor at the Exchequer may shortly 
be defining a limited Parliament as a House of Commons 
associated with a poll of the people. 

Who was it who said in reference to Constitutional 
changes that an ignorant man, who is not fool enough 
to meddle with his clock, is, however, sufficiently con- 
fident to think that he can safely take to pieces and put 
together a moral machine of quite another guise ? 
Well, we have eminent politicians engaged just now 
in trying to screw together the pieces of a Constitution, 
admired and widely copied, which was not the work of 
a Sieyés, or even of an Alexander Hamilton, but “‘ came 
to fruition as the result of many minds, in many ages.” 
**'We want no foreign examples to rekindle in us the 
flame of liberty,’’ Burke once wrote. So let the framers 
of Senates and Second Chambers, in spite of or in 
accordance with preambles and pledges, beware of 
rousing the insular spirit and just vanity of our people. 
England has never failed to strike out new lines of her 
own. To the intricacies of feudalism, of Tudor mon- 
archism, of Whig oligarchy, our institutions adapted 
themselves, borrowing nothing from other nations, but 
responsive to the needs of the hour. Modern democracy, 
or ‘Government working directly through public 
opinion,” is seeking free methods of expression. Very 
new is the wine now in the making, and the old double- 
necked parliamentary bottle is perilously out of date, 
and dangerously unsuitable. 

‘“* Public opinion,”’ easily aroused in a people intelli- 
gent, literate, and conscious of power, desires more 
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‘direct’ means of expression than representative govern- 
ment affords. The rumblings of popular resentment 
against “delegation’’ are ominously loud, whether 
among trade unionists who defy their “ leaders” or 
the great Conservative Party in politics that clamours 
for recurrent appeals to the constituencies. The life of 
Parliament has been shortened by law from seven years 
to five. Popular opinion, judging from its expression 
in the Press and on the platform, desires still further to 
shorten the term in practice. The House of Commons 
is no longer composed of free and independent repre- 
sentatives, elected to “redress grievances’’ and to 
legislate for the people, but of paid delegates. We may 
still claim for the House of Commons that it virtually 
selects the Prime Minister of the day and registers his 
executive decrees. For short and _ ever-shortening 
periods this plan still works. Executive authority is 
delegated to a chosen statesman not unwillingly for 
five years. Then, at latest, the people desire a fresh 
voice in the matter. Presently the term will be still 
further shortened to four years or three. The rapidly 
recurring General Elections indicate it, and ‘‘ democracy” 
notoriously tires easily of its leaders—even of Aristides. 

Popular representation—the delegation of legislative 
power—had for its basis the illiteracy of a people. 
Newspapers and the capacity of the constituent masses 
to read them have sapped the foundations of represen- 
tative government, as it has been understood in England, 
and “ public opinion ’’ seems about to require more 
“ direct working” than the parliamentary system has 
hitherto afforded, or is likely to afford. 

EsHeER. 


Correspondence 


[TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The Editor has been obliged to 
omit several letters this week owing to their being received too late 
for insertion. All letters intended for publication in any given 
issue should reach him not later than the previous Wednesday 
morning.] 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 


Sir,—I decline to admit that, as Mr. Gould suggests, I was 
guilty of “‘ obvious misstatements ” in my letter in your issue of 
the 8rd inst. In the extraordinary review of Professor Bury’s 
book which you published on August 23rd the writer devoted 
eight lines to saying that the work was a “ marvellous perform- 
ance,” possessing ** heroic range ” and “ close pursuit of thought.”’ 
The whole of the remaining two and a half columns was devoted 
to a lengthy attack on nearly all Professor Bury’s contentions, 
with the implication that the bright young men of to-day had 
put an end to all this fossilised rationalism. The following is a 
select list of some of the phrases of your reviewer: “ Queer 
stale flavour,” ‘slave of theory,” “ general error of narrow- 
ness,” “‘ wanton,” “ absurd,” “ unfair,” “ antiquated,” “ true to 
his ‘creed outworn.” I humbly submit that it is not an 
“obvious misstatement” to summarise these phrases as “ un- 
generous criticisms.’ But, of course, it is all a matter of what 
happens to be your point of view. If you really think all these 
things about Professor Bury, it is naturally not “ ungenerous” to 
express them. As to Mr. Gould’s objection to my placing Messrs. 
Chesterton and Belloc on the one hand, and Messrs. Lansbury 
and Larkin on the other, in the same category, I suggest that 
it is not necessary to prove that certain individuals’ views are 
identical in all respects in order to show that on one issue they 
stand together. Mr. Gould and Mr. Norton both quarrel with 





my reference to the argument that “ it is not true Christianity 

which is upheld ” by the blasphemy prosecutions as a “ quibble.”” 

Mr. Norton writes that “ Mr. Keeling assures his readers that 

the imprisonment of men for blasphemy exemplifies the true 

spirit of Christianity, though he knows that most English Chris- 

tians assume the opposite.” But I assure Mr. Norton that I 

don’t know it. I believe personally that if a referendum were 

taken on the blasphemy laws among all the priests and ministers 

in England (even excluding Ireland !), it would be found that a 

majority would vote against their abolition. I admit that this 

would not be the same thing as testing the opinion of “ all Chris- 

tians.”” But it is, in point of fact, impossible to say who is a 

Christian and who isn’t outside the ranks of the clergy, and 

therefore the only practicable way of estimating “ Christian ”’ 

opinion is to try to judge what the majority of its official exponents 
think. 

And now for Mr. Hannay. I did not argue against discussing 
religion. My letter was headed “ The Disestablishment of Dis- 
cussion *” because that was the title of the article with much of 
which I had a quarrel. There are only about two things that I 
like better than discussing religion, though I agree with Mr. Day 
that the attributes of God have been Humanity’s great red 
herring. But I admit that I am interested mainly, if not entirely, 
in the discussion of religion in relation to life. That is why, 
when I first heard the old argument that you can’t be an agnostic, 
because it implies that you know that you can’t know about 
God, and therefore do know something, my first instinct was to 
inflict violence upon the venerable professor who used it for 
misleading the young by quibbling. I prefer to call myself an 
atheist, because the term is more unpopular, and to sum up my 
position by saying that I believe that our positive knowledge of 
the nature and purpose of the world is so negligible as in effect 
to amount to practically nothing. When Mr. Hannay says that 
“ rationalism ” has not put an end to tyranny and reaction, but 
has often accompanied them, I can only reply that if he means 
that the growth of rationalism has not brought with it a growth 
of human freedom, my reading of history is different from his. 
Mr. Hannay, like Mr. Gould, seems to object to my peroration. 
(It was only a peroration ; I assure Mr. Hannay that I have no 
access to a source of truth analogous to that claimed by revealed 
religion.) Now, in this distinctive objection lies the root of the 
whole matter as it concerns our generation. Mr. Hannay and 
Mr. Gould, like good, pious persons, don’t like to see a poor 
devil of a rationalist warm up. They think that theological 
religion has, or ought to have, a corner in emotion, and that 
rationalism means confining yourself wholly to ratiocination. So 
when I warm up they at once say, “ This is ‘ vague, mystical, 
rhapsodical dogmatism.’ That belongs to Mother Church. 
You're stealing our clothes.” 

The fact of the matter is that there is nothing peculiar in the 

nature of religious emotion as experienced by the adherents of 
Christianity. During one of the many religious crises of my early 
youth I came upon a passage in one of the works of the late 
Edward Caird which impressed me greatly. It was to the effect 
that the sense of the presence of God was sufficient evidence of 
His existence. I thought I had really got hold of something 
there, and became reconverted to some form of Christianity. 
But soon after that I had for the first time in my life an oppor- 
tunity of taking an active part in the Socialist movement, and I 
found that, by devoting myself to it, I obtained an opportunity 
for the expression of the identical emotions which had plunged 
me into three or four varieties of Christianity at different times. 
I would not lay stress upon my own experiences if I had not 
observed that they seem to be borne out by those of thousands 
of others. The greater part of the Socialist movement in this 
country is extraordinarily analogous in its methods of expression 
to the ordinary English Protestant religions. As far as I can 
see, the same thing is true of the militant Suffragists. Even the 
meetings organised by these movements tend to approximate in 
form to a Free Church service ; and I have heard both Socialists 
and Suffragettes talk of their “ conversion” in a manner little 
distinguishable from that of an evangelical convert. 

These are facts which are occurring before our eyes, and the 
nature of which we are just beginning to understand in a small 
measure. Their importance for those in whose hands lies the 
shaping of English life in a few years’ time is immense. The 
position of the religious question appears to me to be something 
like this. Criticism has demolished theology. The exponents 
of Christianity, outside the Papists, draw the line between 
revealed religion and the sphere of reason at different points. 
The Bishop of Oxford, I believe, says you may throw all the 
ordinary miracles overboard (the three hours’ darkness, the 
draught of fishes, ete.), but must keep the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection, and the Sacraments. Dr. Rashdall is, I under- 
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stand, practically a Unitarian, and confines himself mostly, if not 
entirely, to what used to be called “ natural religion.” (If I am 
wrong about these particular gentlemen—I hope I am not—it 
does not affect my argument.) But the common-sense of mankind 
will never accept this fluctuating line between the sphere of 
revelation and of reason. In effect, revealed religion has gone. 
But the rationalists in destroying it have not touched the emotions, 
for which during centuries it has been the vehicle of expression. 
Some of them thought they had. Now they may see their 
mistake. 

Thirty years ago, I suppose, those emotions were a little 
shaken. But now they have swept back again with the roar of 
the wave of an advancing tide. Schwdrmerei is in evidence on 
all sides. Theosophists, Christian Scientists, and Spiritualists are 
building churches and communicating with the dead, and re- 
ceiving numberless messages from a benign Almighty. The 
Christians have plucked up courage. On the strength of Bergson 
and James they continue to propagate a belief in a mentally or 
physically agonising hell to millions of ignorant white prole- 
tarian children and black African and Polynesian adults. A 
school of philosophy has sprung up which teaches that if you are 
happier and find life easier for believing something, you had 
better believe it and damn the consequences—an apotheosis of 
conversion in religion or in politics. 

There are two lessons to be learnt from all this. The first is 
that the feeling which religious persons attribute to the presence 
of God (or in the case of Trinitarians to the Holy Ghost) isa very 
good feeling, and one which it is desirable to cultivate. I am 
enough of a Conservative and of a democrat to think that the 
collective judgment of humanity is a better guide to a knowledge 
of what experiences in life are good than the most beautiful 
chain of deductive reasoning. It seems to me that the fact that 
humanity has got immense satisfaction out of this feeling, in 
spite of the way in which these foreign Oriental religions have 
distorted it for us, is a very strong reason for continuing the culti- 
vation of it in the noblest ways which we can learn from our 
forefathers. (Now Messrs. Gould and Hannay think I have given 
my whole case away!) But this feeling of exaltation or inspiration 
cannot give us metaphysical knowledge or knowledge of any kind. 
That is the great delusion of Christianity and other Oriental 
religions. It can inspire courage, hope, love. It can paint the 
earth with new colours, and adorn it with new forms. It can fill 
the air with divine music. It can transform the soul of man. It 
can inspire him to acquire knowledge, and in return knowledge 
can stimulate it. But knowledge and truth it cannot give to 
man. These are only to be quarried with the pickaxe of reason 
from the hard rocks of experience, of which inspiration is a 
part. 

The second point is this. Our age is undoubtedly witnessing 
a re-emergence of the emotions which formerly found expression 
through revealed religion. The question which those who are 
now young will settle for Europe, perhaps for all time, is whether 
a channel can be found for the expression of these emotions 
which is not inconsistent with the fullest development of the 
traditions of rationalism and freedom of thought. There seem 
to be many teachers who are so anxious to revive the old emotions 
somehow that they do not mind whether they destroy respect 
for truth and the spirit of reason in the process. They are 
prepared to tie the old labels, or any labels which come handy, 
on to the emotions, provided they can give them some name 
which passes readily from mouth to mouth. If a new Ilapoucia 
doctrine—a belief that Votes for Women, or the General Strike, 
or the sudden capture of the machinery of government by a 
proletariat inspired by a collectivist ideal will immediately produce 
a new heaven and a new earth—if some such doctrine appears to be 
capable of moving masses of men and women, then, we are told, 
such a doctrine should be acceptable because of its driving force 
alone. No one seems to be interested in the greatest task of the 
age, outside that of the material organisation of society—namely, 
the construction of channels for the collective expression of the 
religious emotions of man in a manner which does not insult 
his intellect, attempt to interfere with the limits of his freedom 
of thought, or prescribe fixed rules of conduct. A human as 
opposed to a theological religion has no direct or logical concern 
either with the science of metaphysics or with the art of conduct. 
Just as man has tamed the forces of wind, steam, and electricity 
for his own uses, so he will at last humanise the elemental emotions 
within himself, and compel them to serve his own ends, as well 
as those (imagined or actual) of a universe, which we cannot 
comprehend.—yYours, ete., 


21 Old Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
January 14th, 


FREDERIC KEELING. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am afraid that by writing two successive letters about 
religion and God, or rather about questions connected with them, 
I am laying myself open to the charge of being a bore, and that 
you will be growing slightly impatient. I feel this because, as 
an Englishman, I am very quickly intoxicated by a small dose 
of thinking about God, and equally quickly overcome by deep 
sleep. Yet Mr. Adams has roused me to reply. 

Personally, I think that both his and Mr. Keeling’s remarks 
about modern clergymen are, on the whole, very true, and that 
nothing is more offensive than the way in which preachers bolster 
up their antiquated dogmas with arguments borrowed from the 
idealist philosophers. And I agree that it is most immoral to 
pretend to be certain when one is uncertain, and to state a 
problem as a conclusion. ‘ Rationalism ” was a very healthy 
reaction against the pernicious humbug of church religion. But 
if, as the writer of your article asserted, it is true that ‘* Ration- 
alism *’ is now old-fashioned (implying that it contains a fallacy), 
this does not mean that the still more old-fashioned church is 
returning to power. When our philosophers take to lecturing 
to men and women of all ages and classes, and not merely to 
young men and women of the upper middle class who have to 
pass examinations, a new order somewhat similar to the old 
clerical order may develop : but its principles and methods will 
be radically different. Religion (the philosophy of dogma and 
myth) is dead ; long live Religion (the philosophy of reason). 

What I objected to in Mr. Keeling’s letter was his attacking 
the statement made in your article that agnosticism is super- 
seded, on the ground that many leaders of religion have been, 
and are still, brutally intolerant, and then drawing the conclusion 
that his own rather sentimental humanitarian positivism is the 
true and only philosophy and religion—and so why bother 
about discussing it any further ?—let us turn to practical 
reforms ! 

By all means concentrate on reforms. But slumbering in 
those reforms will be found a theory of the purpose and meaning 
of life, and the time is coming when this theory must be deepened 
or chaos will ensue. By all means give us more wealth and 
comfort, but what are we going to do with it? It is not so much 
a body of rules that we lack, as a principle of life, a religion of 
life : not the subjective sentimental religion which Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb throw in in their Utopia as a savoury to please a 
possible contingent of church-going Socialists, nor that post- 
prandial emotion * The Mystic Touch,’ but a philosophy or 
religion (a mere difference in name) which will synthesise the 
apparently infinite number of discrete, uncorrelated activities of 
modern life, and be the guiding principle of every action. And 
this, if I am not mistaken, will involve much discussion of God. 
—Yours, ete.. A. H. Hannay. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Let me acclaim Mr. Adams’s witness to the greatness of 
the Rationalist Press Association as a bulwark of superstition in 
this country. I am quite as anxious as Mr. Keeling or Mr. 
Adams can be to stamp out Christianity and the type of Theism 
for which it stands. Only I want to stamp it out because I 
think the answer it gives to certain vital questions is speculatively 
unsound, and that the consequences of that answer, in the moral 
and social influence of Christianity, are almost wholly bad. 
That seems to me a very “ practical ” object : and I propose to 
reach it by the only possible method—namely, philosophical 
argument. Against this endeavour Mr. Keeling and his friends 
raise the bugbear of the Unknowable, contending, in effect, that 
we should refuse to argue with the Theist, not because his answer 
to the problem is wrong, but because there can be no answer. 
On what grounds Mr. Keeling based this theory he did not con- 
descend to state : it is sufficient for me that no grounds could be 
adequate to support such a contention. But the immediate 
point is that as long as Mr. Keeling and his friends keep open 
this asylum for the Unknowable, so long will it remain a happy 
hunting ground for the inexpressible emotions and mystic in- 
tuitions with which intellectual sloppiness provides an excuse 
for superstition. You have only to read Bergson to see how 
‘rationalism * plays into the enemy’s hands. It is against 
this unholy alliance that I join not only with Mr. Hannay and the 
writer of your article, but also with the overwhelming majority 
of modern philosophers in claiming that there is no Unknowable 
except the non-existent. If God exists, we can know Him as 
well as feel Him: if He does not, we can neither know nor feel 
Him. In either event I am prepared to abide the issue. The 
one reproach with which neither I nor any self-respecting thinker 
is prepared to saddle himself is that of being an Agnostic.— 
Yours, ete., W. ALLAN KEEN. 

Limpsfield. 
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THE FUTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr.—There can be no doubt that the South African Govern- 
ment is determined to crush Trade Unionism out of existence in 
that country. But it is equally clear that General Botha and his 
associates are supported in that determination by the entire 
pastoral and agricultural community, both British and Dutch, 
as well as by the shopkeepers and business men of Cape Town, 
Johannesburg and Durban (who would naturally be opposed to 
Trade Unionism). In other words, the great bulk of the white 
community in South Africa is with the Government; a fact 
which does render the outlook for Trade Unionism there very 
black indeed. In the event of any labour trouble on the Rand 
the Government has only to drop a few hints of danger from the 
native population to set every commando on the move from 
Pietersburg to Molteno ; and it is difficult to see how Labour can 
ever become an effective force in the South African Parliament, 
since the representative power of the white proletariat is very 
small. There is nothing to be hoped for from the Hertzog party, 
whose battle-cry “* Africa for the Afrikander”’ signifies Dutch 
exclusiveness and the expulsion of the hated Uitlander from the 
country. Every European miner and railway servant is a hated 
Uitlander to these people ; and General de Wet, who has been at 
the head of a commando on the Rand, is one of their leading 
lights. 

The gradual displacement of the white man by the native in 
every branch of manual labour is almost inevitable in the near 
future. The South African whites are a self-governing oligarchy, 
and not a democracy at all. The Demos of South Africa is black 
and not white. The white oligarchy must rule and exploit the 
black Demos, or else retreat to the sea and leave the latter in 
undisputed possession. Pride and interest compel it to rule 
rather than retreat ; and, that being so, no white labour com- 
plication will be tolerated. 

But there is no element of permanency in white South Africa. 
The great cities which have grown up like fungi on the Veld 
will perish like fungi. The white man must retreat in the end, 
or else mix with his black neighbours, and be the founder of a 
new hybrid race. Even if labour should triumph in South 
Africa, even if that country should lead the way in collectivism 
(which would have to be collectivism based on black slavery), 
the final result must be the same.—Yours, etc., 

ARCHIBALD LEE, 

16, Hereford Rosd, Bayswater. 


Jan. 17th. 


CLASSICS AND EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMAN. 

Sin,—Your remarks last week on Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
address to the Classical Association raised questions which are 
likely to be widely discussed in the revolution through which 
education will probably pass in the near future. There is no 
doubt that the innumerable hours spent in our Secondary Schools 
in failing to teach Classics are a vicious waste of time. Everybody 
would, I think, admit the great merit of classical literature and 
the desirability of the modern educated world being acquainted 
with the problems that the Greeks and Romans had to face, and 
gaining that acquaintance through the literature, if possible. 
Everyone knows, too, that the vast majority of those who are 
taught Latin on the traditional method never have either apprecia- 
tion of the literature or understanding of the Romans, (Your 
proportion of 1 in a 1,000 is probably an exaggeration.) 

The other defence of the Classics is that the actual process of 
learning the language exercises the mind. I do not believe that 
to cram a boy fuil of meaningless strings of declensions and 
linguistic rules and then to let him loose with the help of a Latin 
dictionary to apply these formule to a written set of hieroglyphics 
that bore him to death—a task which, in any case, is entirely 
beyond the average boy—I do not believe for one moment that 
this exercise is of any greater value in training the mind to deal 
with modern concrete questions than solving chess problems or 
Chinese puzzles. It is all too unreal. From every point of view, 
in short, Classics have failed in the past—with a few brilliant 
exceptions—to do what they pretend to do. The obvious 
solution is to banish them from the curriculum of all boys except 
geniuses. But the obvious solution is not necessarily the right 
one, and is far from being the only one. Do boys gain anything 
better from the other subjects they are taught—English Litera- 
ture, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, History ? And 
can any subject be suggested that will produce better results 
than the Classics if it usurps their place in the time-table ? It 


behoves those who wish to banish Classics to answer these 





questions in the affirmative and prove it. Pending this proof, 
I venture to suggest, not “ that it doesn’t matter much what you 
teach a young creature,” but that the method of teaching him is 
of more vital importance. What is wrong with Classics is also 
wrong with the rest of the curriculum, and we shall not mend 
matters by banishing one subject and teaching another equally 
badly. People will say, ** Oh, let us, at any rate, have something 
that will be useful to our sons in after-life, that will help them to 
earn a living.” Of course, education ought not to deprive a man 
of the ability to earn a living, but its essential function is to turn 
out a rational race of human beings. If it took the trouble to 
do this, there would be far better material in our country at 
present on which to base social reform. Social reform is diflicult 
because it has to deal with fools, and you cannot stop people from 
being fools by teaching them book-keeping or money-making. 
You can only do it by inducing accurate habits of thought when 
they are young. And accurate habits of thought are not gained 
on paper; they are gained by realities. The paper variety 
shrivels up like a frightened ghost when brought face to face with 
flesh and blood. 

I suggest, then, that before we condemn Latin, we consider the 
present way in which it is being taught in an increasing number 
of schools in this country—namely, as a spoken language. It is 
this method of teaching it that is likely to extract from it its true 
educational value, as the most logical and accurate medium of 
expression that has ever been known, and when that medium is 
used to deal with things that are real to the pupil and not paper 
abstractions, he not only acquires rational habits of thought, but 
he gains the surest foundation for a true interpretation of the 
written literature when he comes to face it. 

There are two difficulties in the way—our present examination 
system, which is so antiquated and stereotyped as to be a crying 
scandal to a civilised nation, and the necessary enthusiasm that 
this method demands from the teacher. Of course, Educational 
Reform will never catch votes at general elections until the 
electorate are educated ; but when the Government does think 
fit to spend enough money on education to make it worth while 
for the best men and women to enter the profession and to enable 
them to have some self-respect, the enthusiasm will not be 
wanting and the nation will find that it is the best investment 
even pecuniarily—that it has ever made.—Yours, ete., 

Cyrit L. MAINWARING. 

Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


THE GREATEST HOUSE AT CHELSEY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

Srr,—In the course of a “ shorter notice *’ you impute to me 
the commission of two errors in matters of fact relating to old 
Chelsea which I must crave leave to deny. If I had spent less 
time in the study of the antiquities of the place, I might be less 
inclined to trouble you; but as I am sometimes regarded as an 
authority, lam unwilling that anyone should be misled either by 
myself or yourself. 

I wrote * At the southern end of the Moravian burying ground 
_ there still remains a fragment of sixteenth-century brick- 
work belonging to the Great House.” This can be seen by you 
or anyone else who chooses to look for it, and it is not fair to me 
to say ** Not the south, as Mr. Davies says.” 

Again, you say “ We think he is mistaken in placing the 
celebrated clock of Edmund Howard in the tower of Chelsea 
Parish Church.” In reply to this I will content myself with the 
following letter, if you will be so good as to reprint it : 


* Clock AT CHELSEA OLD CHuRCH. 
* J. Henry Quinn, Esq. * 61, Strand, W.C. 
[Publie Librarian]. February 23rd, 1905. 

* Dear Sir,— We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
18th inst. and to inform you that the clock bears the name of 
Edmund Howard and the date 1761. 

‘It is a fine old clock in excellent condition, having been well 
taken care of. So long as it receives the same attention as 
heretofore there is no reason why it should not run another 
hundred years.—Yours faithfully, 

“E,. Dent & Co., LtD., 
‘W. Pyal, Secretary.” 

I think you might assume that a writer’s facts are correct 
until you have some proof to the contrary. 

Yours, etc., 
RaNDALL Davies, F.S.A. 

[Our reviewer writes: There is a fragment, an important 

fragment of 16th-century brickwork at the southern end of the 
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Moravian burial ground, but the base of the greater part of the 
east wall is the original 16th century-brickwork. I had this in 
mind, but Mr. Davies is clearly correct in his statement, and the 
contradiction is regretted. With regard to the clock, Beaven’s 
Memorials of Old Chelsea, an authoritative book on the subject, 
says, “* Howard’s brother was of a mechanical genius, and the 
wooden clock which he fixed upon the wall gave the house its 
name of the ‘ Clock House.’ A vestry minute of September 25th, 
1760, tells us: *‘ At a vestry, Mr. Edmund Howard of Chelsea was 
ordered to make a new parish clock for the sum of £50, which was 
fixed up in May, 1761.’ The quaint old house [of which a sketch 
is given] was pulled down about 30 years ago.” The vestry 
minute appears to confirm the letter quoted by Mr. Davies, 
whose well-known archeological accuracy I did not for a moment 
intend to impugn. It would seem either that Beaven was 
muddled, or that there were two clocks. His statement that a 
clock by Howard was fixed on the Clock House looks definite 
enough. | 


Miscellany 
“THE PADDED MAN” 


OMETIMES the critic sees himself, or rather reads 
himself, as others read him. He does this when he 
reads other critics. For instance, the other day I 
read in this journal a review of the Life of Bulwer Lytton, 
which struck me as unfair to him both as a man and as an 
author. The critic wrote as though the most significant 
thing about him was that he was an “ idol of Belgravian 
drawing-rooms,” a “ pet of Lady Blessington,”’ who had no 
right to call any man “ effeminate.” Now if there is one 
fact which this grandson’s biography brings out, it is that 
Bulwer Lytton was a prodigious worker, a novelist who 
toiled at fiction with something of the furious, hurried con- 
centration of Balzac, a reviewer as indefatigable as Jeffreys, 
a forcible and prompt pamphletecr, a speaker of set orations 
among the best of his day, at once claborate and valuable, 
a satirist in verse, a producer of epic poems, a Cabinet 
Minister, a man of fashion who took his recreation in shining 
as a wit and conversationalist in society. And what re- 
mains now of this prodigious activity, his critic will ask ? 
Little of much value, I admit. Lytton cashed his cheque 
on fame for ready money. But the significant fact about 
him was that he was not the pampered author of socicty, 
but a writer who appealed, and aimed at appealing, to “ the 
great heart of the people.” He had the vogue of a Ouida 
and a Hall Caine rolled into one. The people were his 
audience, and the extraordinary thing is that, in spite of 
competitors, he has held that audience for cighty years. 
His popularity may be at last on the wane, but still in little 
back parlours, in lodgings, in wayside inns, on the shelf 
which serves for a library, underneath the plant on its 
crochet mat, you will probably find among the very latest 
Charles Garvices and Silas Hockings, one of Bulwer Lytton’s 
ancient novels. The critic will exclaim that I am giving 
him all—more than he asked for; but wait. I urge him 
to reflect that it needed an extraordinary dose of that power, 
whatever it is, which captivates and satisfies the imagi- 
nations of a million, thus to have kept his place so long. 
What is this power, and what is its value? Like myself, 
the writer of that review has probably paid, at the age of 
fourteen, his tribute of tears to The Bondman and The 
Deemster ; at the age of fifteen, soared perhaps into the 
empyrean on the wings of Maric Corelli; and at a still tenderer 
age been inducted beneath humble roofs by the gentle hand 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. We have thrilled at the horror of 
Gagool and rejoiced in the valour of Umslopogaas ; we 
have—it is surely not taking too much for granted ?— 
bathed with immortal tenors at Trouville, and envied the 


splendours of Strathmore. If, now, to read The Last Days 
of Pompeii were to us a penance exactable only for the 
gravest excesses of literary fastidiousness, yet once we 
were under its spell, or the spell of books like it, and so 
cannot plead inexperience as an excuse for dismissing such 
authors as men with no power in them. The power which 
underlies a great and prolonged popular reputation in 
fiction, and sways the imaginations of those who, either 
from youthfulness or heedlessness, instinctively take books 
on trust, is a kind of “ go,” usually inseparable from an 
unfaltering good faith on the part of the author in the scenes 
he creates. It is a gift so precious that when it is absent 
it can only be compensated by a most exquisite economy 
and artistic precision, and even then generations will always 
recur who place a Dostoievsky far above a Turgenev, a 
Zola above an Anatole France. The vitality which made 
Lytton’s or Ouida’s fame is akin to that which roars down 
the crowded thoroughfares of the Comedie Humaine and 
packs the pages of Meredith, and contrives somehow to hold 
together for the delight of more exacting readers a world 
as glittering and incoherent as a smashed chandelier. It is 
because Mr. Arnold Bennett can also write The Grand 
Babylon Hotel that he can rivet our attention when he 
describes Mr. Povey’s shop. By itself this power makes no 
man an artist, but it surely gives him a right to call any man 
“‘ effeminate,” if he thinks him so. Bulwer Lytton had it 
to an eminent degree. What justification he had for 
abusing Tennyson I will not go into here. Personally, I 
would rather have written one phrase like “* the music of the 
moon thet sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale ” 
than (remuneration apart) any two of Lytton’s novels. I 
am on that side. But I can understand the impatience of 
the writer who sends his leaves flying daily to the press, 
with the craftsman in words, who spends a delicious hour 
wondering if “‘ the mellow ousel fluted from the elms ”’ is a 
line which can possibly be improved upon. There was a 
note of somewhat peevish and passive lamentation in some of 
Tennyson’s poems concerned with lovers’ woes which may 
well have irritated a man, whose love was not only as a 
mill-stone, but as a bag of ferrets round his neck ; and one 
whose reputation was an open raw, buzzed about by 
flies, might be pardoned for thinking he detected in the 
poct’s too-nervous dread of gossip an over-pampered 
sensitiveness, ‘“‘ The padded man who wears the stays ”— 
Tennyson’s rejoinder in Punch—was formidable, but the 
phiase does not, as was asserted, sum Bulwer Lytton up. 
There is a story of his saying to a friend after it had appeared : 
“I don’t know what to do about these fellows in Punch. 
Do you know what they are sayingnow? They say I wear 
stays!” ‘Well, my dear fellow,” replied his friend, 
“what does it matter if you don’t?” ‘“ Oh, but I do!” 
Does not that story make you like Bulwer better? It 
starts me wondering which of the two was really “ the 
padded man,” the poet or the man of the world. I do not 
grudge Tennyson an inch of the thick, soft, warm cocoon 
devotion and admiration spun round him through life. 
He wrote too beautifully, how beautifully our grandchildren 
will understand better than we who are in reaction against 
him. But if ever a man enjoyed the advantages (such as 
they are) of quilt and sereen and padding, it was he. Why, 
Lytton lived on the decks of the world compared with 
him! ‘ Pet of Lady Blessington,” indeed! He took his 
pleasures in society, which is a more strenuous form of 
recreation than rock-gardening or big-game shooting, oF 
dining at Eustace Miles’ restaurant. I declare my heart 


warms to the flashy, vivid, laborious dandy burning mid- 
night oil (and morning sunshine for the matter of that), 
keeping as many bowls spinning as Cinquevalli himself, includ- 
ing philandcring and politics. 


A great man? No, no, no; 
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but do not let those stays deceive you. The first step in an 
English schoolboy’s subsequent education is to dissociate 
the idea of virtue from the morning plunge bath, the second 
(I forget the second), the third is perhaps to perceive that 
a valorous temperament is not incompatible with stays. 

He who wrote of Bulwer Lytton in these pages complained 
that in relation to his troublesome wife he did not behave 
as a gentleman. The standard applied must have been 
severe. I know what happened. The critic was comparing 
Lytton’s behaviour with that of men who would never have 
got in such a predicament at all. Biographers, critics and 
moralists, they are always doing that. Has a man got into 
debt ? His behaviour in that trying circumstance is com- 
pared with the hypothetical behaviour of, say, a man like 
Franklin, who would never have got into debt at all. Does 
a passion make hay of a man’s life? His struggles are 
dubbed feeble by his biographer because Cromwell would 
have got his impulses under. Does another write a play on 
a theme which Ibsen would never have chosen, he is hauled 
over the coals for not conducting his plot with Ibsen’s con- 
sistency. Surely if we take Bulwer Lytton on his own 
lines, so to speak, the story of his private life, which his 
grandson tells with admirable impartiality, is by no means 
to his discredit. Pelham, My Novel, The Caxtons may not 
often be read now; but try them, enterprising reader, try 
them ; you will find Pelham quite as witty as Vivian Grey or 
The Young Duke, and the others much better than you 
expected. 

“The Padded Man”? After all, we all of us pad, even 
writers. DesmMonpD MacCartuy. 


FROM A PRISON WINDOW 


AFTER VERLAINE 


BOVE the roofs, the sky 
So calm, so blue, so high ; 
And rocking in the breeze, 
The leafy tops of trees 
Behind the roof so high. 


And in the clouds one sees 
Behind the whispering trees, 
A towered bell, that chimes 
Between the scented limes, 
Above the sound of bees. 


And the sweet flowers among, 
Singing his plaintive song, 

A little slender bird ; 

His piping scarcely heard 
Nor very sweet nor strong. 


O, but how sweet life is. 

How simple! And what bliss 
That peaceful murmur brings 
Of the town’s happenings. . . . 
And that I should say this ! 


O you who weep alone, 

O, say, what have you won, 
You, from your eager youth ? 
Tears ; and this place uncouth ? 
. . . Say, shall it be undone ? 


Above the roofs, the sky 
Socalm. Abird...andI.... 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 


COMPENSATION 


Characters : 


A Cia ASSESSOR. 
A WorKGIRL. 
A Junior CLERK. 


The scene is a small room in the basement of a large building 
in a side street in the City of London. The room is used by the 
Accidental Injury Insurance Company, Limited, for the 
purpose of settling claims with injured workpeople under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. It contains the usual office 
furniture. The CLam Assessor is sitting at his desk, 
reading a file of papers. The Junior CLERK sits at a table 
under the window. He is typing letters. There is a knock at 
the door. The JuNion CLERK gels up and opens it. A 
WorKGIRL, carrying her arm in a sling, stands outside. She 
is pale and weakly, and looks as if she were permanently 
starved. Her clothes are her “* good ones,” and she has a clean 
and tidy appearance ; but her manner is hesitating and timid. 
Her knock at the door was so quiet that it might not have been 
heard. When she speaks, her voice is so low that she cannot 
be easily understood, 


CLERK (brusquely): Yes ? 

Workerr-: Is this where I come about my compensa- 
tion ? 

CLERK : Who do you come from? (She hands a letter to 
him.) 

CLERK (reading the letter): Oh! All right! Come in- 
side, will you? (The Giru enters. He places a chair for 
her, and she sits down.) 

Assessor: What is it ? 

CLERK : Girl from Jones’s Brewery, sir. 

Assessor (turning his swivel-chair round so that he can 
look at her with the light from the window shining on her face) : 
Oh! Oh, yes—yes! You’re the girl that had the accident 
to her arm, aren’t you ? 

WorkcIr_: Yes, sir! 

Assessor (picking up file of papers and turning them 
over): Let me see! A case of beer bottles fell on your 
arm, didn’t they ? 

Workerr_: Yes, sir. That’s right, sir. They fell on 
me. It’s this arm, sir. (She takes her hand out of the sling 
and holds out her arm.) 

Assessor (looking at her hand): That’s all right, isn’t it ? 
Nothing the matter with that, ch? I should think you'd 
be able to go back to work in a week or two. (The Work- 
GIRL smiles feebly in dissent.) Oh, come, now! You're not 
going to tell me you'll be off longer than another fortnight, 
eh? 

Workerr_: I don’t know ’ow long I'll be off, sir. I 
can’t seem to get no feelin’ in my arm some’ow ! 

Assessor: That’s because you haven’t had much practice 
lately. You’ve been keeping your arm in a sling too long, 
that’s what you’ve been doing. Our doctor says you ought 
to be able to do something in a few wecks. 

Workcir_: I don’t think so, sir! 

Assessor: You’re not going to set yourself up against 
the doctor, are you ? 

Workcir.: No, sir. Only I know what I feel like. I 
don’t seem to get no feelin’ in my arm some’ow. I can’t 
lift nothink ’eavy, an’ if I stoop or anythink I get giddy, 
an’ I nearly fall. 

Assessor : Well, of course that’s what you say, isn’t it ? 
It’s not what our doctor says. There you are! You can 
see for yourself. ‘“* May be fit to do some work in a few 
weeks.”’ (He shows only the end of the medical report to her.) 

WorkKGIRL (weakly): Yes, sir! Of course, I’m only a 
girl, sir! 
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Assessor: Well, I can’t help that, can I? Now, then, 
what are you going to do about it, ch ? 

Workerru (nervously): Well, sir, I thought as I don’t 
seem to get no better, an’ me only bein’ a girl, an’ livin’ 
with me aunt—— 

Assessor: Living with your aunt, are you? 
your father ? 

Workair.: ’E’s one of the unemployed, sir, so I live 
with my aunt. 

Assessor : Doesn’t your mother do anything ? 

WorkKGIRL: She’s away, sir. 

Assessor : Away ? 

WorkKGIRL: Yes, sir. 

Assessor: What do you mean—she’s away ? 

Worker. (helplessly): Away, sir ! 

Assessor (with sudden comprehension) : Do you mean she’s 
on the loose? (The Juntor CLERK fitters.) 

WorkeIru (quietly): Yes, sir. 

Assessor: Oh! So that’s it, is it ? 
with your aunt ? 

Workarr-: Yes, sir. An’ I thought if I was to have a 
sum down p’raps me an’ aunt could start a small business 
or somethink. 

Assessor : What sort of a business ? 

Worker: A business, sir—a shop or somethink. 

Assessor: You’re getting seven shillings a week com- 
pensation, aren’t you ? 

Workceir_: Yes, sir. Of course, it isn’t much, sir, so I 
thought if I had a sum down—— 

Assessor: I suppose you know that seven shillings a 
week is exactly twice as much as you are entitled to ? 

Workeir-: Sir! 

Assessor: Your employers have treated you very well, 
you know. They are only liable to pay half wages to you, 
and they’ve been paying full wages ever since you met with 
the accident. You know that, don’t you ? 

Workeir.: Yes, sir. The firm’s been very good, sir, I 
must say. Only seven shillings a week isn’t much. 

Assessor : It’s your week’s wages, isn’t it? What more 
do you want? There aren’t many firms would act as 
gencrously as your firm has. Paying full wages when they 
need only pay half. Jolly decent, I call it. Now, what do 
you want ? 

Workarr_: Of course, sir, I don’t know much about 
these things. Of course, I’m only a girl, an’, of course 

Assessor (sharply): Come on, come on! Don’t beat 
about the bush. How much do you want ? 

Worxerri: I thought, sir, if you was to give me fifty 
pounds down 

Assessor: Good God! How much did you say ? 

Worker: Fifty pounds, sir ! 

Assessor: You know you’ve made a mistake! This 
isn’t Klondyke! Fifty pounds! Ho, ho! I say! Only 
fifty pounds! Why, you’re only entitled to three-and- 
sixpence a week. Fifty pounds! Why, it’s about six years’ 
compensation! You don’t mean to sit there and tell me 
you won’t be fit for work for six years ! 

Workerr- : Of course, sir, I don’t want nothink unfair or 
nothink. 

Assessor: Well, I’m glad you told me. Fifty pounds ! 
Good Lord! Look here, your employers are sorry for you ; 
they told me that themselves. I’ve been talking to them 
on the telephone, and they say you have always been a good 
gir|—— 

Workair_ : I always tried to keep myself respectable, sir. 

Assessor: Yes. Well, they’re anxious to do something 
for you. See? And they’ve asked me to do the best I 
can, and I will. If people’s fair to me I’m fair to them. 
See ? I'll pay you this 


Where’s 


Oh! And you live 








Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. 


week’s money, seven shillings, and I'll give you five pounds 
to clear the case off the books. What do you say to that ? 

WorkGIRu (startled): But, sir 

Assessor (jingling the money in his pocket): Come on! 
Five pounds down—eh? (To JuNtor CLERK): Make out a 
receipt for five pounds, will you ? 

Workerr.: No, sir, I can’t, really. I’m only a girl, 
sir. . . . It ain’t enough, sir. I don’t seem to get no feelin’ 
in my arm, sir, an’ I can’t lift or anythink ! 

Assessor : You'll be all right in a little while. I daresay 
some young fellow’ll be only too glad to marry you... . 
(The Worxerrt flushes.) Oh, all right! (Zhe Junior 
CLERK brings forward a form of receipt to be signed.) Now, 
here you are. Just sign your name here, will you ? 

Workeir- : I can’t, sir. 

Assessor (taking five sovereigns out of his pocket and 
spreading them on the table): Look! (He rattles a coin on 
the table.) Five pounds down! See! (He rattles another 
coin.) 

Workarr- : It ain’t enough, sir! 

Assessor (putting the money back into his pocket): Very 
well, then, the offer’s withdrawn. I wanted to do the best 
I could for you, but you wouldn’t have it. Take your 
week’s money and go. Here you are! Three shillings and 
sixpence. 

Workarr_: But, sir, it’s seven shillings ! 

Assessor: Oh, no! Not any more! 
getting twice as much as you are legally entitled to. 
Admitted it yourself. You’ve been away longer than we 
anticipated, and, of course, we can’t be expected to go on 
paying double the money that’s due to you, can we? It'll 
be three-and-sixpence in future. You’d much better take 
the five pounds. 





You’ve been 


(The Worxairu does not answer. Her head falls forward 
on her flat breasts, and a tear trembles on her eyelid, 
and then splashes on to her hand. She breaks down 
completely.) 


Assessor : No good crying, you know. It’s the law. 

Workair- : I can’t live on three-an’-sixpence a week, sir. 
I always tried to keep mysclf respectable. 

Assessor: I hope so. Now, look here, you take the five 
pounds ! 

Workarr- : I can’t, really, sir. 
any further for a few moments.) 

Assessor : No good crying, you know. That won’t im- 
Come on, cheer up! You'll be all right 


(She is unable to proceed 


prove matters. 
soon. 

Workerri: Can’t you make it more, sir? 
girl ! 

AssEssor: Yes, you said that before. 
ha’penny more than five pounds. Take 
Five pounds down or three-and-sixpence a week. 
which’ll you have ? 

Workcerrt: If you could make it ten pounds, sir, I'd 
think about it. 

Assessor : No, not another ha’penny, and if you go out 
of this office without accepting the offer it’ll be withdrawn, 
and you'll only get three-and-sixpence a week. That’s all! 
Three-and-sixpence a week when you might have five pounds 
down. What do you say ? 

WorkcIr_: I can’t take it, sir! 

Assessor: Very well. There’s your three-and-sixpence, 
and you can get out quick. I’m busy. Sign that receipt. 


I’m only a 


I can’t give a 
it or leave it. 
Come on, 


(The Worxetr. writes her name shakily on the receipt, 
and takes the money. She stands still for a few moments 
looking at the three shillings and the sixpence, then she 
goes out of the office irresolutely. When she has been 
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out of the room a few moments the Assessor signs to 
the JUNion CLERK.) 


Assessor : See what she’s doing. 


(The Junror CLERK opens the door very quietly and 
looks out.) 


Junior CLERK: She’s standing at the foot of the stairs. 


She’s going up....no she’s not... . she’s coming 
back. 


(He shuts the door quickly and returns to his seat. They 
affect to be busy. The low knock on the door is heard 
again. They do not answer. It is repeated.) 


Assessor : Is that anyone at the door ? 

Juntor CLERK : I'll just see, sir. 

The WorkGIRL is there.) 

What do you 


(He opens the door. 

Assessor : Oh, it’s you back again, is it ? 
want now ? 

WorkerRr_ : Could you make it seven pounds ten, sir ? 

Assessor (fo JuNtor CLERK) : Oh, shut the door! I can’t 
be bothered like this all day. 

Workerr: Oh, sir! 

Assessor: I said I'd give you five pounds, didn’t I? 
By rights that offer’s withdrawn, but I'll repeat it. Will 
you take it? If not, clear off! 

WorkcIr (crying feebly) : All right, sir, I'll take it. 

Assessor : Ah, that’s better. I thought you'd see sense 
in the end. ? There you are, now! 


Sign here, will you ? 
Five pounds! That’s right, isn’t it? Yes? Well, good 
morning ! 


(The Worker goes out, carrying the five sovereigns in 
her hand.) 


Assessor : I knew she’d come back. Jolly good settle- 
ment, that ! 
St. Jonn G. ERvINE. 


HOW THEY WOULD HAVE 
DONE IT 


No. 2.—If SwinpurneE had written The Lay of 
Horatius. 


[N.B.—Read this aloud, with resonance, nor examine too 
closely the meaning.] 


AY the sword burn bright, may the old sword 
smite, that a myriad years have worn and 
rusted ? 

May an old wind blow where the young winds go 
immaculate over the eager land ? 
May faded blossoms on ripening bosoms flame with lust 
as of old they lusted, 
Or the might of a night take flight with the white 
sweet arms of a dead Dionysian band ? 
Ah, nay ! for the rods of the high pale gods the power of 
the past have spilled and broken 
And over the fields the amaranth yields her guerdon 
of gossamer, bitter as rue, 
And the desolate blind sad ghost of the wind falters and 
fails as a word that was spoken 
Long since of a fire and a blazing pyre of perjured 
monarchs and kings untrue.* 


* Possible mention of Tarquin. 





The sword may smite and the keen sword bite though 
the clouds in the sky be clouds of peril, 
Though the Teuton glance at the flanks of France and 
the hand of Fate be a hand unseen, 
For the brave man’s * arm was swift to charm and the 
coward’s arm was weak and sterile 
Or ever the Saxon galleons swam to England } over 
the waters green 
And over the high Thessalian hills the feet of the maidens 
fail and falter, 
Samian waters and Lemnian valleys, Ithacan rivers 
and Lesbian seas, 
And the god returning with frenzy burning foams at the 
foot of a roseless altar, 
And dumb with the kiss of Artemis and the berries of 
death the virgin flees. 


and luck the reader, after eighty 
would have come to something as 


With persistence 
verses or 8s0, 
specific as this : 

For the triumph of the trampling of the nations 

And the laughter of the loud Etrurian f gates 
And the thunder of a host of desolations 

And the lightning of an avalanche of hates 
Never daunted thee or made thy cheek the paler 

On the bridge which thou didst hold as held the fleet 
Drake, our own superb Elizabethan sailor, 

Yea, and drove the bloody tyrant from his seat. 


Art and Music 
THE OMEGA WORKSHOPS 


HE craze for old furniture is one of the signs of revolt 
against the soulless machine-made articles that were 
turned out of the factories in the Victorian era. The 
establishment and registration as a limited company of the 
Omega Workshops is another. The cult of the genteel in the 
last century, fostered by the possibility of mechanical repro- 
duction of almost any article to be found in the houses of the 
rich and great, led to the triumph of the tradesman, and it is 
now hardly possible to set up house with any pretence of being 
a respectable neighbour without having to load up one’s 
apartments with all sorts of useless things which are fatuously 
supposed to be necessary for the decent enjoyment of exis- 
tence. 

The difference between the living room of an old cottage in 
the country and the parlour of a little house in London or the 
suburbs is so immense that it is hardly worth talking about. 
But people have become completely inured to the dreadful 
furniture and fixings amidst which they have passed most of 
their lives, and so they are hardly able to realise how dreadful 
they are ; it is well within the bounds of suspicion that many 
of the collectors of old furniture are only following a fashion 
without having the slightest glimmering of what it really 
means. The idea of “ Mr. Rose,” in the New Republic, 
carrying a piece of old brocade about with him on visits, to 
counteract the ghastly effects of his friends’ decorations, was 
regarded as one of the author’s biggest jokes. But that was 
over thirty years ago. Since then much has been done to 
mitigate the evil ; but the tradesman is still rampant, and his 

* Conceivably Horatius. 


+ Our mother, inviolate ever since, save for one only occasion. 
t Lars Porsena in poet's mind. 
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conception of what he thinks is expected of him in the way of 
“artistry ” often makes things worse than they ever were. 

Under these painful circumstances it is a pleasure to en- 
courage any attempt, however desperate, to create a little 
diversion. But to raise the standard of revolt is not neces- 
sarily the same thing as to raise the standard of popular 
taste. William Morris rode both horses round and round the 
ring with much and well-earned applause. Mr. Roger Fry 
and his colleagues are still rather wobbly, and they will pro- 
bably have to divide their attention a little more equally 
between the two steeds before achieving anything in the 
shape of atriumph. The effect produced upon the mind by 
a general survey of the workshops is distinctly pleasurable, 
and deepens into satisfaction as one retraces one’s steps down 
Tottenham Court Road between the horrors of the shop 
windows on either side. But must one necessarily fall be- 
tween two stools because one of them is machine polished and 
the other painted like a monkey on a stick ? Surely there is 
a third to be found somewhere that will afford us the desired 
combination of physical and xsthetic repose. The Omega 
designs are too violent a shock. They are voices crying in 
the wilderness, but we do not want our houses to be wilder- 
nesses, or to be cried out in. 

On the other hand, it may well be urged that the shock is 
only that of surprise, and that a few days in the novel sur- 
roundings would be enough to accustom us tothem. Witha 
great deal of the Omega work I think this is probably true. 
The chintzes, in particular, are quite delightful in some of 
their designs and some of their colours. The nursery, again, 
is a great success, and the doll’s house perfection; but a 
nursery is not a study or a drawing-room, and a doll’s house 
is not a writing-table. For the ordinary purposes of everyday 
life something more serious is necessary, if only seriousness 
could be distinguished from mechanical dullness or pom- 
posity. Workshops, if they are to oust factories, must be 
workshops, and not toyshops. For “ fancy articles” like 
lampshades or fans the Omega convention is infinitely prefer- 
able to most of what we are offered in the stores and bazaars. 
But—well, I am tired of saying ‘“ but ”—it sounds so un- 
gracious. Let me recommend everybody to go and judge for 
himself, for the whole atmosphere of the premises (33 
Fitzroy Square) is perfectly charming, and after an hour or 
two of serious shopping at the Emporia I can imagine nothing 
more recreative. 

RANDALL Davies. 


SCHONBERG 


HEN Arnold Schénberg’s five orchestral pieces 
VW were first heard in England the Queen’s Hall 
audience, usually only too delighted to weleome 
anything up to date, thought that this was really too much, 
and indulged in a most unseemly demonstration of ribaldry 
and indignation. Sir Henry Wood has waited some time 
before repeating the experiment, and for Saturday’s Sym- 
phony Concert he brought Schénberg himself over to conduct 
his own works. A large audience had gathered, and when the 
dark, bald, clean-shaven little Viennese Jew, very respectable 
and frock-coated, ran briskly to the conductor’s throne (he 
was used, someone whispered, to swift flight from eggs) 
there was a fecling in the air as of great things impending. 
But it wasn’t very startling after all. The five pieces 
given—Presentiments, The Past, The Obbligato Recitative, 
Peripetia, and The Changing Chord—were all very short, 
and, whatever they were, they were not markedly caco- 
phonous. The only foundation for those stories about 
noises like quacking ducks, dynamite explosions, shakings 
of jellies and screamings of trains is the employment of an 





unusually profound double-bass and an occasional bold use 
of the piccolo. Compared with Tschaikovsky’s rowdy 
B Flat Minor Pianoforte Concerto which preceded them and 
Charpentier’s obstreperous Impressions dItalie which fol- 
lowed them, the Schénberg pieces were exceedingly restful 
to the ear. To the audience (the worst audience for cough- 
ing I ever encountered) this much came as a pleasant surprise ; 
but though the composer got a friendly reception at the 
close, the friendliness was tempered with bewilderment. We 
had not got the hang of Schénberg yet. 

What is Schénberg attempting to express, and how is he 
attempting to express it? For the first question we have 
his own answer. He is endeavouring—they call him 
Futuristic, but to me at least he recalls rather M. Romains 
than M. Marinetti—to express in musical image the states 
of his own mind and spirit. He declares that an artist’s 
object should not be to construct works which shall appear 
beautiful to other people; his one function is to express 
himself. There is nothing necessarily new in most of this ; 
but the modern tendency is visible in the attention to very 
subtle grades of thought and sensation, and in the method 
of artistic approach. Schénberg has thrown overboard the 
thematic; his representation is composed of a series of 
apparently unrelated sounds, dots, dashes and exclamations, 
tweaks, twiddles, grunts, whistles, and sighs, which, judged 
by old standards, might as easily come in any one order as 
in any other, and which contain not the slightest trace of 
repetitive sequences. His latest compositions are com- 
pletely free of thematic material, and the little sketches 
performed on Saturday are almost so, though there are 
traces of themes here and there, and especially of one old 
friend, I think out of Till Eulenspiegel. Schénberg’s case is 
that his notes are related as successive sensations, as thoughts 
in a mood, are related. Just as Arthur Rimbaud held that 
individual vowels represented colours, so Schénberg would 
contend that his series of tones exactly image mental con- 
ditions. It is certainly conceivable that ears that have 
made the leap from Brahms to Debussy and Tod und 
Verklarung will become accustomed to the very small 
additional formal advance indicated by Schénberg. 
Whether Schénberg (who was a good composer on the old 
lines, and has been, dear man, a professor of harmony) is a 
master in the new mode I challenge any honest man to say 
until after several hearings. Like Strauss, he says he 
wishes his music, whatever its programme name, to be judged 
as music ; and the first impression of it is, to the impartial 
ear, merely puzzling. Of two of the pieces given on Satur- 
day, The Changing Chord and The Past, in which the orchestra 
responded exquisitely to the composer’s appeal for a per- 
fectly level shimmering surface of sound, one may honestly 
say that a distinct atmosphere was conveyed, an atmosphere 
of rhythmic breathing and quict, rather melancholy thought. 
Et preterea nihil until further experience, save that it is 
clear that the man is a serious artist, feeling after something 
which may be impossible of attainment, just as the repre- 
sentation of abstract ideas in paint may be impossible of 
attainment. 

The rest of the programme was not thrilling. Miss Adele 
Verne gave a dashing performance of the Tschaikovsky 
Concerto, and the pleasantest thing of the afternoon was 
a finished rendering of Haydn’s Le Midi Symphony. The 
most interesting feature of the rest of the Symphony Con- 
certs season will be the visit (on March 14) of Scriabine, who 
will play several of his own compositions. The stream of 
eminent composers from Russia and Germany never seems 
to diminish, but all our attempts to beat ourselves into a 
state of musical exaltation have not yet produced one in 


this country. I am not open to correction. . 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
T° Sydney Bulletin, which at one time had a sense 


of humour, has been complaining of the way in 
which British critics treat Colonial books. ‘“* The 
English sneer,” it remarks, “‘ meets many of our efforts in 
literature.”’ It is especially down on the dear old Atheneum, 
which, it says, was born with that sneer. Personally, if I 
caught the Atheneum trying to snecr I should telegraph for 
Mr. Max Beerbohm to come and immortalise the expression. 
Certainly the quotations given from the Atheneum (which 
has been reviewing various volumes of Australian verse, 
entitled Appassionata, Australians Yet, etc.) look to me, in 
more than one instance, less like sneers than attempts to 
say pleasant things for politeness’ sake. If British critics 
really said outright what they thought of Colonial authors, 
“sneer ’’ would be a mild term for their language. 
* * ~ 
Australian literature has not been born yet ; but the last 
decade must have seen an enormous increase in the number 
of Australian books. The poets alone must run into 
hundreds, and there is, as far as I am aware, not one good, 
nonotone. For some years I received for review, or at least, 
so it seemed to me, all the Australian poems that reached 
these shores, and only once or twice (as, for example, in a 
book by Mr. Charles H. Souter, entitled Irish Lords— 
it was nothing to do with the peerage) did I come across even 
a faint trace of originality. Australian verse falls mainly 
into two categories. In one class we have poems about 
Chopin’s Nocturnes, purple lips, the Parthenon, and other 
stock properties of the Victorian era. In the other class we 
have local ballads, mostly on the models of Kipling or of 
that absurdly overrated Adam Lindsay Gordon, ballads 
about gum-trees and blood, which try to make up for a 
paucity of conception by a superfluity of strong words and 
slang. I have no desire to sneer. I believe in the Empire, 
the White Man’s Burden, the conspicuous density of blood, 
and the bright future of a Commonwealth in which, incident- 
ally, [ have numbers of near relatives. But if the Atheneum 


cares to describe Australian “efforts in literature” as 
contemptible I should not deny it. 

~ * 
South African writing, as a whole, is worse. The 


Story of an African Farm was the one indigenous product 
that won its way in this country on its merits, and that is 
an old book now. But South African books are very few ; 
there seem to be no schools of writers in the sub-continent, 
and except for the works of such exiles as Mr. A. S. Cripps, 
very little work from South Africa reaches England. What 
does come is mainly inferior ballad verse. The latest 
volume I have seen is Ballads of the Veld-land by a 
Mr. Lynn Lyster. The author, making the most of South 
Africa’s brief history, picks out the chief noble deeds per- 
formed by Britons or Dutch there, and celebrates each. 
We get verses like this on Melville at Isandhiwana :— 

Time and again in that wild strife 

He fenced the colour with his life, 

And many a trenchant blow ; 
Yet now he grimly realised 
The Emblem all so grimly prized 
Risked capture by the foe ; 

And prompted by so dread a fear 

He forged a pathway to the rear. 
and :— 

Clickitty-clack, clickitty-clack ! 

Who is it gallops so hard on the track ? 

Clickitty-clink ! clickitty-clink ! 

Up through the dongo and over the brink ! 

Hope of Mazoé in desperate plight, 

Piet, the brave Hottentot, speeds through the night ! 


and :— 
Who will for Woman bear jeopardy’s brunt ? 
Piet, the brave Hottentot, steps to the front. 


* * * 


This is typical South African verse, but the‘author has 
a gift for cacophony peculiar to himself, and several of his 
lines might well be used as speech-tests for men suspected of 
intoxication. 


Speed, Pieter, speed! Spur, Pieter, spur! 


might almost have been written of Pieter Piper of the 
peppercorns, and it would take a snake to do justice to 


True son of that true Son of Britain who denied 
Himself Sorrow’s sad solace, Solitude. . . . 


One need not be a sneering Englishman to suggest that, 
irreproachable though the sentiments of such poems may be, 
their expression falls short of the standards that we apply 
to English bards. 


* * * 


I notice that the number of the Sydney Bulletin to which 
allusion has just been made contains also a résumé of the 
position of the eighty leading British novelists. The 
Bulletin writer puts Mr. Hardy, Mr. Henry James and 
Mr. Moore in the highest class; and Mr. Wells, Mr. Conrad, 
Mr. Bennett and Miss Sinclair in the next. Those in the 
first group are held to have reached the acme of achieve- 
ment ; those in the second group to be still progressing. To 
me the chief surprise of the article was the tabulation of as 
many as eighty reputable novelists. One would not have 
thought there were half so many, yet all their names are 
familiar. One is led to meditate on the number of writers 
whose works one knows quite well without ever having 
opened them ; one marvels above all at the celerity, every- 
thing considered, with which works of exceptional merit 
bubble their way up through this enormous marsh of books. 
It is pleasant, on the other hand, to feel that there is ample 
excuse for any of us who misses a good book on its first 
appearance. The people whom the Australian critic regards 
as rising men include all whom one would expect, but Mr. 
Hugh Walpole appears as Mr. Horace Walpole, and Mr. 
Cannan as Mr. Canaan—a spelling that would cause Messrs. 
Belloc and Cecil Chesterton to prick up their cars and start 
making enquiries. 





* * * 


One would have thought that quite enough books had been 
written about Wilde, but two more are announced—one by 
Lord A. Douglas and one by Mr. Frank Harris. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Harris’s work will be the unchallengeably 
excellent book his publishers (the book, incidentally, can only 
be obtained by subscription) appear to think it ; for if so, the 
flow of Wilde biographies may be checked a little. The 
public appetite for works on this subject, however, seems very 
large. Mr. Arthur Ransome’s book has now, I am credibly 
informed, sold over thirty thousand copies. 

* * * 


That is easily the sanest book on the subject at present in 
the field. I hear that Mr. Ransome’s next biographical 
study will be one on Stevenson, which he is doing for Messrs. 
Methuen. Stevenson literature abounds, but it is mostly 
of a cheap gossipy and crawling sort, and an impartial 
reconsideration of his work and character would be welcome. 
Stevenson is one of those writers who have been so beslavered 
with exaggerated praise by sycophantic admirers that a 
man might be pardoned for shrinking from the mention of 
his name. How long will it be before he settles into a more 
or less agreed place in literary history ? 

SoLomon Eac ie. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Old Mole. By Gitpert CANNAN. Martin Secker. 6s. 
Masaniello. By Marte Hay. Constable. 6s. 


It is highly probable that some day Mr. Gilbert Cannan 
will give us a really good novel, a novel that will be really 
good from start to finish, for I am told that he is young, 
and I can see for myself that he is clever. Here he has given 
us at least one-third of a very good novel, and the other 
two-thirds are not half bad. One reads them with less 
enjoyment than that with which one reads the first third, 
but one has no very strong temptation to skip, and one 
docs not find one’s self growing impatient for the end to 
come. To say that of any novel is to say not a little in 
praise of it; for one turns the last hundred pages of most 
novels of more than three hundred pages with something 
more than mere impatience—with positive irritability. 
Somewhere about the two hundredth page one usually feels 
that the author has said all of worth that he had to say, 
and that the sooner he holds his peace the better. One 
fecls that he is going on for going-on’s sake. One does not 
feel that about the latter part of Old Mole; one feels that 
Mr. Cannan goes on because he himself, at any rate, is con- 
vineced that “he still has something to say that is worth 
saying. One is not quite so sure as he is about the worth 
of it ; that is all that is the matter. 

He begins briskly, brightly, with an original situation, 
which develops rapidly and interestingly, and continues to 
develop most hopefully ; then, almost with suddenness, it 
seems as if his creative faculty became fatigued, and his 
critical and analytical faculty begins to assert itself. There- 
after he criticises the world, men, manners, institutions, 
conventions, thirgs in general, and—I am afraid I must 
say—he not infrequently proses. It is cultivated, thoughtful, 
penetrating criticism always, but still it is criticism, not 
creation. The story, considered as a story, drags. 

The real name of Old Mole was Henry Jocelyn Beenham. 
Old Mole was a nickname given him by the boys at the 
grammar school where he was a master. That grammar 
school was in Thrigsby, a large manufacturing town in the 
north of England, and Beenham had been teaching in it for 
some twenty-five years when the story opens. He is forty- 
eight, an age at which if adventures have not some time 
ago begun they are little likely to begin. For most men 
things are pretty fairly settled by the time forty-cight is 
reached, and Beenham quite thought they were settled for 
him; but he was mistaken. The not impossible she was 
still to come into his life, and she came in a very unlooked- 
for way. One hot summer evening he had fallen into a 
doze in a railway carriage, and awoke from it to see sitting 
opposite him a young woman of the domestic servant class 
in very evident distress. He was a kindly soul, and he put 
out his hand towards her with what he intended to be 
sympathetic gesture. But the girl mistook his intentions, 
and promptly slapped his face. He seized her wrists, and 
there was a scene between them, in the midst of which— 
the train had stopped—a muscular clergyman burst in upon 


them, accused Beenham of shocking impropriety, and 
refused to listen to explanations. Within half an hour 
Beenham was in a police station charged with assault. The 


charge was a ridiculous onc, and in all likelihood Beenham 
would have cleared himself of it in five minutes’ investiga- 
tion before a magistrate. For one reason and another, 
reasons which seem to us hardly sufficient, but which we 
must, of course, accept in the spirit in which they are 


offered, Beenham decided not to face an official inquiry— 
to let everything drop just where it was, and to disappear 
Financially, it ought to be men- 


from Thrigsby altogether. 


tioned, he was in a position to do this, for he had lived well 
within his means, and was on the best of terms with his 
bankers. On the eve of his start for the wilderness he quite 
by chance fell in with Matilda, the girl who was the cause 
of his undoing. She had had good grounds, it seemed, for 
her distress. She had that day been dismissed from service 
without a character. ‘‘ It was the young master,” she said, 
She was on her way to an uncle of hers, the proprictor of 
a travelling theatre, and Beenham then and there decided 
to throw in his lot with hers. Of course, such a decision, 
by such a man, at such an age, was about as wildly im- 
probable as improbability could be ; but it is due to Mr. 
Cannan to say that, as he tells of it, it seems only slightly 
improbable. Beenham joined that travelling theatrical 
company as a partner, and with it and with Matilda 
wandered about the country. He found that he liked the 
life better than ever he had liked teaching boys He found 
it to be more actual, even more purposeful, more the real 
thing. In a very few days he came to regard that unplea- 
sant affair in the railway carriage and police station as a 
happy accident which had done for him what he never, 
unassisted by Fate, could have brought himself to do for 
himself. 

He looked back over the years, and through them there trailed a 
long monotonous stream of boys, who had taken what he had to give, 
such as it was, and given nothing in return. He saw his own futile 
attempts to keep in touch with them and follow their careers. They 
were not worth following. Nine-tenths of them became clerks in banks 
and offices, sank into mediocre existences, married, produced more 
boys. The mockery of it all! He thought of his colleagues, how, if 
they stayed, they lost keenness and zest ; how, if they went, it was to 
seek security and ease, to marry, to “‘ settle down,”’ and produce more 
boys. Over seven hundred boys in the school there were, and all as 
alike as peas in a pod, all being taught, year in year out, the same 
things out of the same books by the same men. His thoughts wound 
slowly round and round, and the bitterness in him ate into his soul 
and numbed him. The caravan joggedon. He cared nothing where 
he was, whither he might be going, what became of him. Only to be 
moving was enough, to be moving away from the monotony of boys 
and the black, overpowering vitality of Thrigsby. 


In the pages which present the personalities and doings 
of that tenth-rate theatrical company Mr. Cannan has given 
us of his best, and uncommonly good it is. All these people 
live and interest and amuse, and one fully ur derstands how 
it was that Beenham found life with them so much more 
interesting and amusing than life with his colleagues and 
his pupils, or than he found it with Matilda later on. But 
it would not be fair to Mr. Cannan to reveal more of his 
story. It ends—a lengthy end—with a very thorough and 
elaborate handling of the problem : How should an entirely 
reasonable middle-aged man behave when he discovers that 
his young wife has a lover who is honestly attached to her, 
and to whom she is as honestly attached ? 


In her preface Miss Hay assures us that she has not 
allowed her “ fancy to tamper with veracity,” and speaks 
of a certain “irksome sense of responsibility in regard to 
facts” which prevented her from doing something which 
otherwise she would have liked to do. ‘To do her justice 
her romantic narrative gives no indication of having been 
written under any cramping influences of any sort or kind 
whatever. It is a vigorous, vivid, richly coloured piece of 
work, full of high lights and deep shadows, and pe rvaded 
by a sense of rapid and uninterrupted movement ; things 
are happening on every page, terrible things, grotesque 
things, things heroic and piteous, things dramatic and 
melodramatic ; most of the portraiture, too, though not 
quite all, is of a fairly high order of merit. Miss Hay has 
brought imagination as well as diligence to the study of the 
many historic documents to which she refers in her intro 
duction. The triumph of the book is the realisation of the 
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psychology of the Neapolitan populace in revolt, its swift 
and unaccountable emotional changes, its baffling caprices, 
the unceasing ebb and flow of its enthusiasms, its ever- 
recurring alternations from faith and loyalty to distrust 
and suspicion. I do not remember ever to have read 
anything much better of its kind than Miss Hay’s descrip- 
tion of the eruptive, seething Mercato during the long hours 
in which the frightened and flustered Viceroy and his Court 
issued forgery after forgery of the old Charter of Charles V. 
Miss Hay keeps it up astonishingly. Of Masanicllo him- 
self Miss Hay has not made a very marked success, per- 
haps because she has been compelled by the exigencies of 
the narrative to keep him too continuously and constantly 
before our eyes—he is never for a moment allowed to leave 
the stage. Cardinal Filomarino, on the other hand, is a very 
marked success indeed. He is not a figure of the theatre, 
this silky ecclesiastic, he is a person of the real world ; he 
stands out, one sees him, the soul of him no less than his 
body. In treating such a theme as those eleven blazing 
Neapolitan days the temptation to Miss Hay to relapse into 
the operatic must have been difficult to resist. She has 
resisted it. 
HusBert BLAND. 


COLLECTIVISM IN PRACTICE 


European Cities at Work. 
Unwin. 6s. 


By Freperic C. Howe. Fisher 


. 


This is an American book published also in England, a 
fact which increases its value to English readers, for it makes 
for a more impartial study of European cities than would 
be possible to an inhabitant of any one of them. The scope 
of the book is not as comprchensive as the title indicates, 
for it is really a study of German and British cities, few 
towns outside these two countries finding mention. Most 
people know nowadays that it is to Germany—that paradox 
of one of the best educated, most enlightened and up-to-date 
peoples of the world, yet still, for the greater part, under the 
thraldom of a semi-despotic monarch and an uncurbed 
squirearchy—that we must look forthe most striking examples 
of State Socialism ; but Mr. Howe’s book will be a revelation 
to most readers as to the development and progress of the 
German cities, which, our author tells us, are beyond compare 
with all other cities in the modern world: 

Germany almost alone among the civilised nations sees the city as 
the permanent centre of the civilisation of the future, and Germany 
almost alone is building her cities to make them contribute to the 
happiness, health, and well-being of the people. This seems to be the 
primary consideration with officials and citizens. It is this that dis- 
tinguishes the cities of this country from the other cities of the world. 


Mr. Howe makes it clear that he is not referring merely 
to the Residenzstadte, but also to the industrial towns where 
factory owners do not hasten to Berlin or Paris to escape 
the dirt and smoke which their mills create. ‘ They 
remain at home and devote themselves to the improvement 
of their cities, to making them attractive and livable, and 
in this they have succeeded.” To start with, there is always 
the railway station, a symbol of the whole, like the portal 
of a cathedral or the towering gate of a medieval town. 
Where the railway system is a great national service and not 
& mere incident to the squeezing out of the uttermost 
farthing for distribution as dividends, it is felt that these 
railway stations, necessarily a prominent feature in every 
town, should reflect the dignity of a public service ; hence 
the architectural splendour of all the large, and many small, 
railway stations in Germany. ‘ 

The stations of Cologne, Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Bremen, are all of 


the same architectural splendour. The German city would be 
ashamed to have its gateway anything else. In front of the station is 





the station-place, the bahn hofplatz. In the foreground is a formal flower- 
garden surrounded with clean, well-paved roadways for traffic. Here 
the street railways converge. There are places for carriages and 
pedestrians. Round about the bahnhofplaiz are hotels, restaurants, 
and shops of uniform height and in harmony with the station itself. 
The open space is usually a half-circle, and is carefully designed for 
use and beauty. Broad streets radiate out from the bahnhofplatz, like 
the ribs of a fan, to different parts of the city. They are usually the 
retail business streets. 


Writing of Diisseldorf as a typical example, Mr. Howe 
states that the German city aims at being a model employer. 
This town treats its five thousand clerks and workmen more 
generously than private companies, and goes beyond the 
requirements of the law in regard to sickness, accident, and 
old age insurance. It grants all workmen and employees 
a retiring allowance, as well as pensions for widows and 
orphans. The wages paid rise with the years of service, and 
the conditions of work are determined by municipal regula- 
tions. This particular city goes in for all sorts of municipal 
trading. The whole city has been as much planned out as 
a garden city as Letchworth, and is one of the finest towns 
in the world. The city owns a considerable portion of the 
land on which it stands, some 2,500 acres belonging to it, 
and it has set aside a special fund of over one million pounds 
as working capital with which to buy and sell real estate, 
whilst its powers of expropriation and its taxes on increment 
values make Mr. Lloyd George’s schemes appear reactionary. 
The city owns the trams, gas, electricity, and water works. 
It operates a municipal mortgage bank, which has already 
advanced considerably over one million pounds to people of 
small means for the purchase of their own houses. It has 
built houses for its own workpcople, a home for unmarried 
people ; it has one or two municipal restaurants, carries on a 
wine business, a savings bank, a municipal pawnshop, also 
a legal aid department, where advice is furnished free. It 
maintains a corps of cighteen physicians to give gratuitous 
service to needy persons, whilst it has numerous municipal 
hospitals, infirmaries, sanatoria, and nursing homes, as 
well as an academy of practical medicine attached to the 
principal hospital. It owns and maintains a fine theatre 
as well as a great concert hall; it supports a symphony 
orchestra of sixty-one players, and provides a musical 
director. It also maintains a fine arts gallery, a museum 
of natural science and history, and a zoological garden, 
all these agencies being correlated with the educational 
system. A few years ago the city invested something over 
three-quarters of a million sterling in the shares of industrial 
undertakings of a profitable nature identified with the city. 
As might be imagined, its indebtedness is large, being in 
the neighbourhood of six million pounds ; but no less than 
87°3 per cent. of this is placed in industrial undertakings, 
and against this indebtedness the city possesses asscts 
exceeding eight million pounds in value. 

Although so much space has here been devoted to Diissel- 
dorf, it must not be thought that that city is unique in the 
diversity of its municipal undertakings or the success with 
which they are administered; Mr. Howe’s book shows us 
that in these respects it is characteristic of all the large 
German cities, and the clue to the circumstances which 
make the German cities so much superior to British and 
American cities (leaving all others out of account) is given 
in chapters entitled “ How the German City is Governed,” 
“How the British City is Governed,” and “ Explanation 
of the German City.” 


The German city is free, free to own almost anything, free to control 
the individual and his property, free to borrow, free to experiment, free 
to develop as it wills. Its bonds to the State rest so lightly that it is 
almost unconscious of its chains. The citizen is a subject of the city, 
just as he is a subject of the State and Empire. And his devotion to 
his city is very much like his devotion to the Fatherland. 
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Under the laws of the State the German city can do anything it is 
not expressly forbidden to do, or that the central administrative 
authorities do not forbid. Generally speaking, it can do anything an 
individual can do. Under the Municipal Act of 1853 local authorities 
have authority to perform any functions that are necessary or wise 
for the welfare of the municipality, provided only that these activities 
do not come in conflict with the laws of the State. 


The German city is the justification of the expert, for it 
is governed by experts who devote their lives to that 
profession : 


Men prepare themselves for city administration as they do for law, 
medicine, or any other profession. They take special courses in the 
universities or technical schools in law, finance, engineering, town- 
planning, education, or sanitation. On graduation they compete for 
a municipal post along with other candidates. Sometimes they enter 
the permanent service from the city council, or the State civil adminis- 
tration, or the profession of law. They rise from one position to 
another or pass from city to city much as a clergyman or professor in 
this country moves from place to place. In time they hope to become 
burgomaster, and if they make a success in their city their reputation 
is known all over Germany. This is true of the burgomaster, of 
members of the Magistrat or administrative council, and of the im- 
portant permanent officials generally. . . . To be burgomaster of a 
German city is one of the most alluring of professions. Not only is 
the office highly paid, but the city is the largest single corporation in 
the community. It conducts a multitude of undertakings and has a 
large budget to control. In salary, in social position, in power and 
opportunity, as well as in permanency of tenure, Germany has provided 
a system that attracts men of talent and ability to city administration. 


Not that there is no democratic control, for about onc-half 
of the Magistrat are unpaid, and these in turn are controlled 
by the Council. In their composite method of town-govern- 
ing the Germans have, it appears to the present writer, 
found the ideal combination of the unpaid expert with public 
control, although it must be admitted that in Prussia at 
any rate, while “ the city is democratic, even socialistic, in 
its service, the same cannot be said of the municipal 
franchise.” 

The business men who rule the German city are not the small shop- 
keepers, as in Great Britain ; they are the bankers, merchants, real- 
estate speculators, and professional men. They form the ruling class. 
They elect the council, which in turn elects the burgomaster and 
members of the Magistrat. . . . Despite the political power of the 
business men, they do not legislate in the interest of their class, as 
they do in America. That is one of the anomalies of Germany, for I 
know of no other country in the world in which this is true. 


When in Germany a burgomaster succeeds in making his 
city conspicuous by good administration, his fame travels 
rapidly throughout the country, and other citics endeavour 
to engage his services. Frankfort-on-Main has been par- 
ticularly happy in this respect, for in 1891 it lured away from 
Altona its burgomaster, Dr. Adickes, who, incidentally, is 
a member of the Prussian House of Lords. Under his 
administration “new municipal ideas have issued from 
Frankfort much as new discoveries in science issue from 
the university laboratory.” Mr. Howe, while praising the 
public spirit he found in a city like Glasgow, which he con- 
siders to be “in many ways the most aggressively efficient 
city in Great Britain,’ considers our method of municipal 
administration much inferior to the German system : 

The British city has little liberty. It enjoys none of the freedom 
of the German or Italian city. In many ways it is far less free than 
are our own. . . . There is no provision for the permanent expert as 
in Germany, for neither the members of the council nor the mayor 
receive any salary. Nor is city administration a profession to which 
men devote their lives. Such permanence and expert assistance as is 
secured is obtained through the permanent heads of the departments, 
who are trained in a limited field rather than in the art of city adminis- 
tration. In consequence the British city is far less brilliant than the 
German city. It has little of the imagination and little of the social 
outlook which the paid Magistrat and permanent expert burgomaster 
give to the latter. City government in England is part of the politics 
of the nation, although it is free from many of the evils which 
characterise city government in this country. 


Few would be inclined to controvert the statement that 
“the British city is ugly. . . . The great industrial towns 
in which one-half of the British people dwell are the ugliest 
cities of the world.”” Coming from an American, it is interest- 
ing to note the statement that “ there is, however, something 
very like graft that comes almost unchallenged in the British 
city. It is the influence of privileged classes in the council.” 
In his chapter entitled “* Explanation of the British City” 
Mr. Howe becomes most cloquent as to the evils of the land 
monopoly ; and land reformers will find their arguments 
strongly reinforced by a perusal of this book. The interest 
and general attractiveness of the volume are enhanced by 
some excellent illustrations. 


PERSONALITY IN LITERATURE 


Personality in Literature. By R. A.Scorr James. Martin 
Secker. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Scott James is a good critic. This is not faint praise ; 
there are few good critics. His work shows the beauty 
and also the bias peculiar to the critical essayist. To treat 
a subject in essay form with a sustained effort of impartial 
thought is to produce a species of literature which possesses 
a peculiar beauty of its own. It is an art, and the difficulty 
for a critic who practises that art is not to be biassed by its 
principles in passing judgment upon the merits and defects 
of writers who work in other forms. The merit of the critical 
essay is to be well proportioned, constructed, and balanced. 
It must be self-explanatory and self-contained, presenting 
neither too much nor too little and containing nothing which 
has not been thoroughly assimilated into the main drift 
of it, and informed with the personal character of the 
writer. The novelist, on the other hand, or the dramatist 
often overflows these boundaries which the critic must 
observe, and in consequence the critic, if he is master of 
his own art, is apt to judge with exceptional severity creators 
who merge themselves in social programmes or prophctic 
propaganda. In proportion as he is a critic he is liable to 
have a bias in favour of his own form. Mr. Scott James has 
a strong predilection in favour of the classics, and his 
criticism is perhaps hampered in the sense of being less 
searching and interesting in some directions than his 
penetration shows might have otherwise been the case. His 
book is unexpectedly abstract. The “ personality ”’ intended 
by his title is personality considered metaphysically in 
its relation to art and truth. The first part of his book 
deals with ‘* Literature and Art,”’ the second with “ Litera- 
ture and Modern Life ” ; only in the third does he deal with 
“Literature and Men.” But nothing fits a man_ better 
for dealing with particular cases than a preliminary course 
of gencralisations and abstractions. Mr. Scott James’s 
discussion of modern tendencies is cogent and acute. He has 
excellent things to say about the effects of specialisation : 

The professional spirit has affected and infected the whole of modern 
society ; we see its results in what we call *‘ the disappearance of wit,” 
or the “ loss of the conversational faculty,” or the “ didactic habit,” 
or anything else implying regret for the individualism of the past. 
It means that our several callings have separated us, have made us 
into creatures of our profession, have established us on our own par- 
ticular pedestals, on which, as good statues, we must remain, and 
that our common humanity is an insufficient link between us. Our 
special knowledge, our special habit, our special highly-esteemed 
reputation, sets up a barrier which cuts us off from our fellows and 
destroys community of feeling. 


In the essays on “ Literature and Men ” Mr. Scott James 
deals with Bernard Shaw, H.G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and 
others. He shows himself rather too ready here to treat 
as straying sheep all novelists, playwrights, or poets who 
in the course of their work hunt for and discuss new ideas. 
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In discussing Mr. Shaw he is too sweeping. He suggests 
that he leaves out one-half of life, the half which may be 
labelled “ private,” “ personal,” “ individual *”—the intima- 
cies of life in fact. But on another page he says: “* Mr. Shaw 
walks down the Strand as if it were his own private bridle 
path.” This remark, if we stop to consider its meaning, 
implies that Mr. Shaw has rather an extended view of the 
private life. It must mean that Mr. Shaw is an excellent 
example of “the private citizen,” the idiotes of the 
ancients. His detachment is complete, no matter what his 
public engagements. The platform is merely part of his home, 
his Englishman’s castle, where, like the Red Indian in his 
wigwam at an Earl’s Court exhibition, he lives his private 
life in the public eye. The book is full of things which 
needed saying and are well said. 


JOHN MITCHEL 


The Jail Journal. By Joun Mircner. Unwin. 6s. net. 


Mitchel was an Irishman of °48, the year of revolutions, 
who wrote : “ I have but once in my life been possessed by a 
great cause; once I ran up against the hard fact of the 
world ; my whole life and energy converged themselves to 
one great focus and were then dissipated into the gencral at- 
mosphere.” “ Poor Mitchel!” said Carlyle ; “ I told him that 
they would probably hang him, but that they could not 
touch the immortal part of him.” Mitchel was not hanged, 
nor did his adventures end with his condemnation to penal 
servitude. Having escaped from the hands of the English, 
Mitchel went to live in America, and there again fell into 
trouble with the authorities, as his way was, this time as the 
champion of Slavery ; Yankee ideas were as odious to him as 
British morals, and he was driven by his hatred to take the 
side of the Southern States in the Civil War. On his return 
to Ireland he found nothing that he could admire, not even 
Fenianism, and he died without hope for the future of his 
country as miserably as a Swift or a Parnell. 

It is only lately that Mitchel has been recognised as incal- 
culably the greatest and the most interesting of the little band 
of patriots who in the middle of last century tried to give 
“ Treland a new soul.” “* Young Irelandism ” was mainly a 
literary movement. Mitchel was the one dangerous man of 
action in the group, and he wrote the one book pertaining to 
Irish ideals of ’48 which will live—namely, this Jail Journal. 
Davis of the Nation, says a modern Irish critic, Mr. John 
Eglinton, “‘ gave a sort of religious or idealistic status to Irish 
patriotism,” and his influence survives; but Mitchel of the 
United Irishman, the “ strongest writer whom the Irish cause 
has had on its side,”” should have shown to succeeding gencra- 
tions of Nationalists the “ difference between literature and 
journalism.”” The Jail Journal came from an “ overmaster- 
ing need of self-expression.” Mr. W. B. Yeats once explained 
that at the beginning of the modern Irish literary movement 
he and his companions “‘ dreamed of enlarging Irish hate ”’ 
till Irishmen had come to hate with a “ passion of patriot- 
ism " what Morris and Ruskin hated. ‘* Mitchel,” he added, 
“had already all but poured some of that hate drawn from 
Carlyle, who had it of an carlicr and cruder sort, into the blood 
of Ireland, and were we not a poor nation with ancient 
courage, unblackened fields and a barbarous gift of self-sacri- 
fice ?”” Whether Mitchel, had he lived in a less utilitarian 
age than Victoria’s, would have been better disposed towards 
the English, or “‘ Carthaginians ’°—the race that “‘ must be 
destroyed ’’—is an open question ; but Mitchel undoubtedly 
detested the National Debt, Free Trade, the Stock Exchange, 
and top hats, and the whole march of civilisation—in which 
Macaulay believed—for their own sake, and not mercly for 


their disastrous effects in Ireland. He is splendid upon 
Macaulay in the Jail Journal; having read the Essays for 
want of something better, he finds an altogether new thing— 
“ triumphant glorification of a current century for being the 
century it is.” ‘“ Through all our nineteenth-century litera- 
ture,” says Mitchel, “there runs a tone of polite, though 
distant recognition of Almighty God, as one of the Great 
Powers ; Great Britain gives Him assurances of friendly 
relations ; we, occupied as we are in grave commercial 
purposes, carrying on our business, selling our cotton, and 
civilising our heathen, bind ourselves to let Him alone if He 
lets us alone. . . .” 

The editor of the modern United Irishman (now Sinn Fein), 
Mr. Arthur Griffith, who contributes the preface to this 
reprint of Mitchel’s Journal, is concerned to defend Mitchel 
from the charge of inconsistency which was brought against 
him in connection with his support of negro slavery in the 
States. Mr. Griffith denies that Irish Nationalism has any- 
thing to do with the Rights of Man, or that it is dependent 
upon theories of government or doctrines of philanthropy 
and Universalism. Mitchel, in controversy with the Aboli- 
tionists, upheld the doctrine of the inequality of races, and 
stated that the principle of his action in Ireland was simply 
that Irishmen were fitted for a higher destiny and sphere 
than British dominion allowed them. At the same time one 
feels, reading the Jail Journal, that Mitchel would in any age 
and in any country have been in trouble with people of pro- 
pricty if not with the police; and he does (pace Mr. 
Griffith) give expression in this book to very plain 
Radical and Republican opinions, as when he draws Cob- 
bett’s distinction between the British nation and the Thing 
—Capitalism. Mr. Griffith describes Mitchel as a sane 
Nietzsche ; but Mr. Belloc would enjoy most of the views of 
history and of man which are found in the Journal. This 
most incorruptible of Irish patriots was, needless to say, an 
Ulsterman—a Protestant who believed that the Reformation 
was accomplished by miscreants and that Catholicism and 
Irish nationality were compatible. Unlike many patriots, 
Mitchel loved Ireland, inanimate as well as animate, and 
many passages in the Journal beautifully testify to the 
closeness of his communion with Irish nature. The book is 
more than the reflexions of an exile, political or sentimental. 
It can be read with delight as “ literature of the prison.” 
Englishmen, however, will perhaps most profitably study 
Mitchel—as the Revue des Deux Mondes studied him fifty 
years ago—in order to understand the feelings of the prouder 
type (as distinct from the “* Poor Paddy, hat in hand,” type) 
of Irish Nationalist, the Swiftian or Parnellite type; and 
even those who find in these pages some bigotry, a too exclu- 
sive philosophy, will admit that Mitchel, like Parnell, would 
have been suited by Swift’s epitaph—that he had a heart 
which “ fierce indignation ” could “ lacerate.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Effects of the Factory System. By Auten Crarke. Third 
Edition. Dent. 1s. net. 

There are no Socialists, and indeed few Social Reformers of any 
school, who will not sympathise with much of the general spirit of 
indignation which inspires this work. Mr. Clarke’s description of the 
black, ugly horrors of industrial Lancashire is so vivid, and in many 
respects so true, that there is no doubt that, through the considerable 
vogue which his book has had since its first edition in 1899, it has 
awakened the social sense in many a casual reader. But it is unfortu- 
nate that such a valuable piece of propaganda should be marred by a 
number of statements which could have been proved to be untrue 
when the book was written in the ‘nineties, and by a number of others 
which need revision in view of the alteration in conditions or the 
increase in knowledge during the past twenty years. Since Mr. Clarke's 
misapprehensions are so exactly typical of those which many genuine 
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Macinilian’s New Books 


Theodore Rocsevelt. an Auto. 
biography. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—” Ex-President Roosevelt bas already had not a few 
biographers, but no other book, though written like those by Mr Jacob 
Riis and by Mr. Leupp, can have the authority or interest of the story 
of his life as told by himself.'’ 


’ 
Joan’s Green Year: Letters from 
the Manor Farm to her Brother in India. 
By E.L. DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Yorxsuire Post.— The writer has a pleasant fancy. a sym- 
pathetic insight into character, and a lightness of touch that give the 
book a distinct literary quality. It is a book to read not once, but many 
times."’ 


A Childhood. \ ,3y joan arpeEN. with 


a Preface by ProrF. GILBERT MURRAY. Crown 8vo, 
Paper cover, 2s. net; Cloth back, 2s..6d. net. Postage, 3d. 
Tue Times.—“ The studies, as they are, are unusually successful in 
~~, en g the worl | as it apparently appeared to an imaginative little 
girl. 
PART VII. ‘concluding the work) NOW READY, 
The Golden Bough. a Sstuay 
in Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
Litt.D. Third, greatly enlarged, and Final Edition. 
8vo. Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. The 
Fire-Festivals of Europe and the Doctrine of the 
External Soul. 2 vols. 20s. net. 


° 

Athens and its Monuments. 

By CHARLES HEALD WELLER, the University of 
Iowa. Illusirated. 8vo. 17s. net. 

[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 

Tre Westminster Gaze1te.—" A beautiful book. It is designed to 

provide a brief and untechnical account of the topography and monu- 

ments of ancient Athens for the general reader and the traveller as well 

as an introduction to the subject for the student of archwology and 

history."* 


British Budgets 1887-8 to 
1912-13. By BERNARD MALLET, C.B 8vo, 
12s. net. 

Tue Fixancirat Times.—‘* The volume may be unreservedly recom- 
mended to students of the subject in search of authentic information 
and reliable guidance."’ 


The Influence of the Gold 
Supply on Prices and Profits. By Sir 
DAVID BARBOUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., Member of 
the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, &c. Author 
of ‘‘ The Standard of Value,’’ &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tue Scotsman.—" Con ing as it does from a man who has had a 
varied experience of the practical side of such questions on Financial 

Commissions, and who is reco:nised as an authority on monetary 

subjects generally, the book gives a masterly exposition of a problem 

which, as the author himself says, ‘ will be of increasing importance as 


time rolls on.’ "’ 

SHILLING EDITION. 

Seems So! A Working-Class View of 
Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Gl. 8vo. 
ls. net. [Macmillan New 1s. Library. 

OxserverR.—' In no other book that we can recall have we met with 
such obvious understanding of the ordinary worker as in Seems So! 

- « » A book which presents the working-class outlook with a 

sincerity and insight that are altogether admirable.” 

Insurance and the State. 3, 
W. F. GEPHART, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, 
Washington University. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


American Railroad  Econ- 
omics. A Text-book for Investors and Students. 
By A. M. SAKOLSKI, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5:3. 6d. 
net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 














ECRETARIAL WORK wanted. — Honours, Economics, Tripos 

Cambridge. Typewriting and Shorthand, Indexing. Would under. 

take research —Miss D. R., STATESMAN OFFICE, 10 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. a 





ITERARY WORK required. — Facts got up, references checked 

manuscripts and translations revised, books seen through press, ete.. 

by working journalist.—B. W., STATESMAN OFFICE, 10 Great Queen 
Strect, W.C. 





YPEWRITING.—Orders promptly executed. Rate 8d. per 1,000 
carbons 2d. extra.—K.C, F., STATESMAN OFFICE, 10 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 





HITE'S AGENCY, 14 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C,, have 
excellent facilities for the Printing, Publishing and Advertising 
of Magazines, Pamphlets, etc. — 


and hardworking reformers have not had time to correct, it is of some 
interest to catalogue a few of them briefly. It is not true, as Mr, 
Clarke says (p. 3), that “men have decreased in marketable price ” 
since 1764; that (at any rate in the sense in which Mr, Clarke 
implies it) “ until 1235 two-thirds of England was ‘common land,’ 
free for the use of all” (p. 4); that “about 1740 weaver and 
merchant had hitherto been equal in social status” (p. 5); that “ in 
1831 was passed the first Factory Act, reducing the labour of young 
persons * (p. 14)—this was first done in 1819; that the Factory Act 
weekly hours for textile workers are still 564 (p. 35)—they were reduced 
to 55} in 1901 ; that “ on Saturday work finishes at 1 o'clock ” (p. 42)— 
since 1901 it has finished at 12 noon and for all manufacturing processes 
in the textile industries at 11.30 a.m.; that only 40 per cent. of the 
weavers at Huddersfield are now men, as against 70 per cent. * for- 
merly ” (p. 51)—the Board of Trade Wages Enquiry in 1906 showed 
more men than women weavers in Huddersfield, and men weavers have 
probably been gaining on women in this district in recent years ; that 
the statistics of half-timers are “ about the same * now in 1913 as they 
were in 1895 (p. 87)—Mr. Clarke himself unconsciously corrects this 
on p. 150, where he gives the number of textile half-timers as “ over 
30,000,” and he might have taken the trouble to note the decrease 
shown in the Board of Education and in all except the most recent Home 
Office statistics. It is also incorrect to state that “ to-day (1913) 
the unemployment evil in the factory towns is still worse” than ten 
or fifteen years ago (p. 131); that by importing £180,000,000 of agri- 
cultural produce “ we are that amount poorer every year” (p. 144); 
and the statement that the average weekly wage of working women is 
only 7s. (p. 151) needs very clear qualification if it is to be accepted as 
in any sense a probable statement of fact. This select catalogue of Mr. 
Clarke’s errors may as well close with his repetition of the statement, 
which it seems impossible to drive out of the heads of thousands of 
journalists and of tlhe less well-informed women writers and speakers, 
that women’s paid work has steadily increased (p.151). It has not. (See 
Board of Trade Memorandum in Appendix, vol. ix. of the Poor Law 
Commission.) On the contrary, all the evidence at present available 
for the period up to 1901 goes to show that women were obtaining a 
steadily decreasing proportion of the total volume of paid employment in 
this country. The increasing flow of women into the professions and 
clerical employment represents, statistically speaking, a relatively 
unimportant phenomenon as compared with the figures for the whole 
of women’s employment. As for the present and the future it will be 
best, perhaps, to speak with considerable caution pending a careful 
analysis of the occupation tables of the 1911 Census, 


Health, Strength, and Happiness. A book of practical advice. By 
C. W. Sateesy, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Grant Richards. 


The publication of a second edition of this excellent work deserves 
mention. It deals with personal hygiene, air, light, clothes, exercise, 
sleep, drugs, food, drink, and “ the racial functions,” tells the reader 
how to keep slim, how to keep young, and nearly everything else he or 
she wants to know, and all without a trace of crankiness or moralising. 
We are gradually, nowadays, beginning to realise that the old proverb 
about the comparative merits of prevention and cure might with 
advantage be applied practically to questions of health and disease ; 
and much is heard even outside the technical journals of * preventive 
medicine.” Dr. Saleeby’s book is in effect an elementary guide to 
preventive medicine, in the broad sense, for the use of the lay public ; 
and it is so attractively, even amusingly, written that it should have a 
good chance of being as widely read as it deserves to be. 


Cassell’s Natural History. By F. Martin Duncan. Cassell. 9s. net, 
The Book of Nature. Edited by W. PercivaL WesTeLL. Frowde. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


Natural history books of to-day are not written in the manner of 
twenty years ago. In those days the biggest animals came first, and 
there was an appalling amount to be learnt about species and sub- 
species. They do things differently nowadays. Mr. Duncan's book 
is intended for the intelligent adult reader, and shows the changes that 
biology and evolution have worked in this kind of literature. We no 
longer start from the elephant and work downwards, but from the 
ameeba and work upwards, finding our way at last to the pithecan- 
thropus. The book is especially to be commended for the admirable 
photographs and colour plates with which it is illustrated—but we wish 
that the apes pictured by Mr. Duncan were not wearing jerseys and 
vests, as they appear to be asking for ribald comment. 

The book which Mr. Percival Westell has edited is more in the nature 
of a natural history cyclopedia for the young. It is almost entirely 
confined to the birds, beasts and plants of Great Britain. The book is 
unfortunately prefaced by one of those absurdly-impossible pictures 
wherein land and water, wood and field animals of diurnal and nocturnal 
habits are seen simultaneously. Some of the writers are mostly anec- 
dotal, and tell pretty tales about blackbirds poisoning their young, and 
the excitements of stalking the pink-footed goose. Mr. Westell himself 
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contributes a very interesting account of bird life at the Garden City. 
Those who have seen him on Letchworth Common explaining its 
mysteries to charmed circles of school children will realise his excep- 
tional qualifications for the editorship of such a work as this. 


THE CITY 


T° rise predicted in these Notes recently has now 
apparently set in, for the last week has witnessed 
a marked upward movement to which lower dis- 
count rates—and the prospects of still cheaper money— 
have contributed materially. The pace is indeed a little 
too fast to endure ; too sudden a rise is not healthy; but 
the present movement has certainly started among the 
right stocks, for it is the so-called “ gilt-edged ” securities 
which have risen most. During the week the recently issued 
Port of London 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, which was 
strongly recommended in these Notes on December 27th at 
its then price of 91}, has reached 95}, whilst the New South 
Wales 4 per cent., of which I wrote on the 10th inst., when 
the price was 9-16 discount, that “in a month or two the 
loan will probably stand at a small premium,” is now un- 
obtainable for less than two premium (98 per cent.). The 
Victoria Government 4 per cent. Loan issued last week was 
over-subscribed within a couple of hours, this being the first 
instance of this sort for months, and it has accordingly 
rejoiced the hearts of underwriters. This improved state 
of affairs must inevitably result in the appearance of a large 
number of new issues, which have been held back pending 
some such improvement. Already the City of Calgary is 
issuing the rather large amount of £719,600 of 5 per cent. 
Debentures at 97, and there are more to follow. Among 
the more speculative stocks, that old favourite of mine, 
Shell Transport Company, has risen 5s. during the week, 
and is now quoted at £5 3s. 9d. Good accounts are received 
of further developments of this company’s vast possessions, 
and the outlook for oil is such as to justify the belief that 
these shares are worth at least £6. Generally the outlook 
has much improved, but it would not be surprising if before 
the end of the account there was some check to the all-round 
rise which has been so prominent a feature of the last few 
days. 
* * * 

Letters from Argentina state that exports of wheat to the 
end of last year will fall short of the quantities originally 
estimated, but will be compensated by the excess of nearly 
one million tons of maize. The same remark might also be 
made of the present harvest, wheat being less than last 
year, but maize prospects being excellent. Like Canada, 
Argentina is suffering from the effects of monetary stringency, 
and commercial failures have attained unpleasant dimensions; 
fundamentally, however, the position seems good, for fresh 
districts are being continually opened up, the really ad- 
mirable network of railways is being continually extended, 
and Argentina is becoming more and more important as a 
producer of food-stuffs for Europe. The building trade in 
Buenos Ayres forms an exception to the prevalent depression, 
for I hear it is exceedingly active. New street;construction 
is in active progress, and old buildings are being continually 
pulled down and replaced by modern mammoth structures. 
A gigantic building is being put up in Buenos Ayres for the 
great departmental store which is now owned by an English 
company entitled South American Stores (Gath & Chaves), 
Limited, which pays 10 per cent. on its £400,000 of partici- 
pating Preference shares, and 11} per cent. on its £1,260,000 
Ordinary shares. Other large buildings are being put up 


for Harrod’s South American subsidiary company, the 
prospectus of which was recently issued in London, for the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and various banks and 
local concerns. 


In view of this activity inthe building 












































IF YOU 


could see the 
Germs in your Throat 


—you would realise at once why 
your throat gets sore, and why you 
are frequently liable to catch dan- 
gerous germ-diseases like Influenza, 
Diphtheria, etc. 

And if you could see your throat 
through a microscope, after sucking 
Formamint Tablets, you would realise 
how effectuaily Formamint safeguards 
you against such risks by killing all 
disease - germs in your mouth and 


throat. 


The Germ-killing Throat Tablet. 


The above micro-photographs show the result of 
an experiment made by Dr. Piorkowski, the famous 
bacteriologist. Two glass plates, covered with “ agar 
jelly,” a substance on which germs thrive, were ex- 
posed in a railway-carriage. One (the lower plate) 
was also treated with saliva from a person who had 
sucked four Formamint Tablets. All germs on this 
plate were destroyed, while they grew abundautly on 
the other plate (the higher one), which had not been 
treated with Formamint. Thus, when you suck For- 
mamint, all disease-germs in your mouth and throat 
are quickly destroyed. 

Get a bottle of Formamint in readiness for your 
next attack of sore throat. You will appreciate its 
healing, antiseptic qualities, and its cleansing effect 
on the whole mouth-cavity. 


This drawing shows the handy pocket samp'e of Formamint 
which we will send you free, provided you mention the ** New 
Statesman "' when writing. Address: A. Wulfing & Co., 12, 
Chenies Street, London, W.C. All Chemists sell Formamint— 
not in tubes, but in bottles, price Is. 11d. 
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During the next two or three months 
a Series of 


Special Supplements | 








will be issued with The New StaresMan 
They will include the following : 
A Supplement on Second Chambers 


A Supplement on Profit-Sharing and 
Co-operative Production 


A Dramatic Supplement 
A Supplement on Women in Industry 
A Literary Supplement 


A Supplement on the Working of the 
Insurance Act, and 


lue Book Supplements as usual 


Further particulars, with dates, will be 
announced later. 


Tue New StaTeEsMAN, 10 Gt. Queen St., W.C. 














MUDIE’S 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE LIBRARY ENTERED AT 
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trade, the participating Preference shares of the Argentine 
Iron & Steel Company (Pedro Vasena e Hijos), Ltd., at 
18s. 74d. should be a good speculative purchase, for this 
company owns the largest iron and steel business in South 
America, importing vast quantities of raw iron and steel, 
which it works up into finished materials. Being a consumer 
rather than a producer, the company should benefit from 
the present low range of prices in this trade; and the 
building activity in Buenos Ayres necessarily leads to Ja 
large demand for construction material. The last dividend 
paid by the company on these shares was at the rate of 
9 per cent., and the reason for the present low price is that 
additional shares were issued a short time ago to meet the 
rapid growth of the business, and these having been issued 
in the midst of the depression, a large number were left on 
the hands of the underwriters. Even if the company were 
to pay only the cumulative 6 per cent. the yield at the 
present price would be £9 18s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


A number of foreign loans are on the way. It is announced 
that Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company’s tender for the new 
Cuban Government 5 per cent. Loan of $10,000,000 has been 
accepted. It is anticipated that the price of the issue will 
be 94, and that the loan will be repayable in 35 years. The 
general view of the City is that the Cuban Government must 
have come to terms with regard to the Cuban Ports affair 
referred to in these Notes of November 8th last ; otherwise 
it is a foregone conclusion that the loan will be practically 
boycotted in London. In Berlin an issue of £20,000,000 of 
Prussian Treasury Notes has been announced, and it is 
interesting to note that the Prussian Government—always 
enterprising in these matters—has adopted a new form of 
security, viz: Treasury Notes running for sixteen years with 
yearly drawings at par. The price at which they are offered 
is 97, and it is believed that the usual syndicate of banks 
has underwritten the whole issue at 96}. The Berlin market 
had been expecting an issue of £24,000,000, and is agreeably 
surprised that the amount offered should be less. In view 
of the attractive nature of the issue, it is believed that it 
will be over-subscribed when it is offered on the 29th inst. 





* * 
In Paris, the Servian Loan is stated to have been over- 
subscribed, but I doubt it. The methods of subscription 
adopted by these great Continental banks are different from 
those familiar in this country. The banks recommend and 
sell to their own customers the loans they have themselves 
purchased, and the following is a note issued by one of these 
banks to its customers a day or two ago :— 


EMPRUNT 

de fr. 500,000,000 Obligations Unifiées 4 1/20/0 

de 
CHEMINS DE FER RusseEs 
garanties par le Gouvernement Impérial 

Cet emprunt aura licu vers la fin du mois et le 
cours d’émission sera de 92 4 93 %. 

Nous nous sommes assurés une tranche de cette 
émission 4 Paris et garantissons L’IRREDUCTIBILITE des 
souscriptions jusqu’A concurrence de notre disponible. 
Priére de nous passer vos ordres le plus rapidement 

possible. 
x * * 

The Times on Tuesday last contained an article from its 
Peking Correspondent dated December 11th, 1913, examin- 
ing the present position of Chinese Government Finances. 
According to this correspondent, the Manchu Government 
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was pressed, before the Revolution, to make both ends 
meet, and the fact that it contrived punctually to fulfil its 
foreign obligations rather surprised foreigners resident in 
the country. The Boxer rising increased the foreign 
liabilities by £3,000,000 per annum, or something like one- 
fifth of the total revenue received by the Central Govern- 
ment from the provinces. Since the Revolution it is 
estimated that the Chinese Government has borrowed 
another £70,000,000, the interest and redemption of which 
is equal to an annual charge of nearly £5,000,000, which 
means that a country that was barely able to provide the 
£3,000,000 per annum called for by the Boxer rising has 
now to provide an additional £5,000,000 per annum, and 
this after internal trade has been completely dislocated, 
much property destroyed, and the country generally im- 
poverished. The pessimistic view which has been taken up 
in these Notes regarding China finds full justification in the 
letter of the Times correspondent. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Newcastle Breweries.—-There must have been gaietv in the tap- 
rooms of Newcastle last year to drive up the profits of this company 
from £37,125 to £58,888. As a result shareholders got 8 per cent. 
instead of 6 per cent., so that they also had cause for emotion. Trade 
in the north-eastern district is still brisk in the coal business, and the 
brewery should have another fair year. 


Freeman, Hardy & Willis.—-Boot manufacturers, selling direct to 
the public through their own shops. Net profit for 1913 is up £17,000 
to £90,000, and shareholders receive 15 per cent., compared with 
12} per cent. for 1912. Some unusual allocations of profit are then 
made : Bonus of 5 per cent. on wages to employees of eighteen years 
of age and upwards, in company’s service for twelve months, who 
are not already participating in profits ; £6,584 to directors and staff 
(an annual event) ; £7,668 to Managers’ Superannuation Fund (making 
it £20,000) for old servants on forced retirement. In addition, a 
scheme has been formulated to give a cash grant in case of death of 
a (shop) manager or any member of his family. Local and other charities 
get a grant of £1,000. This may be enlightened sclfishness, but it is 
preferable to the unillumined variety. 


London City and Midland Bank.—For 1613 the bank has made a 
profit of £1,235,183, an increase of £225,234 over 1912. As before, 
dividend is at the rate of 18 per cent., free of income tax, which is 
equivalent to 19 per cent. Owing to the disastrous shimp in invest- 
ment prices, £326,000 goes to write down value of securities, whilst 
for 1912 £160,000 only was allocated for this purpose. Most banks 
have now written down their investments so hugely that when quota- 
tions rise—as they will with the cheaper money rates now at hand— 
a large portion of the amounts written off for depreciation during the 
past few years will be converted into “* secret reserves,’’ merely by the 
rise in the market price of their investments. Bonus to staff, £30,000 ; 
nominal value of shares, £60 ; called up, £12 10s.; price, £47 ; yield, 
£4 8s. 6d. per cent. 

Brazil Railway.—Holders of the 6 per cent. non-cumulative prefer- 
ence shares were grievously astonished at not receiving their dividend 
of 1} per cent. for the last quarter of 1913, whilst it was paid to their 
brethren the holders of the 6 per cent. cumulative preference shares. 
The company’s excuse for this paltry saving of £15,000 is (as share- 
holders knew, or ought to have known) that the cum.’s have prior 
rights to dividend over the non-cum.’s. But the latter are not satisfied 
with this ** so simple ’’ answer, and if any further quarterly payments 
are missed there will probably be some trouble. 


Mexican Tramways: Mexican Light and Power.—Quickly following 
the lead of the Mexican Government, these two companies will pay 
no more dividends (on Ordinary shares) until peace reigns in Mexico. 
Considering the state of affairs, both these undertakings have done 
remarkably well, and they should be among the first to resume divi- 
dend-paying when the fighting is over. 


New Transvaal Chemical.—Two years ago this company’s capital 
Was £150,000, its profit was £48,000, and it paid a dividend of 25 per 
cent. The latest balance sheet shows its capital at £300,000, a profit 
of £21,750, and it pays only 8 per cent. As the title indicates, the 
company held mining claims—sold recently for £40,000—and harpoons 
Whales in the Southern Seas for the sake of their blubber, which it 
converts into soap and candles. From time to time it makes sulphuric 
acid. Bad trading results are attributed to strikes in Europe, which 
delayed delivery of machinery, and labour troubles in Africa, which 
Were not particularly helpful ; but more whales have been laid under 
contribution this year, and there appears to be a demand for soap 
in South Africa. Hence it is permitted to be optimistic. Baron 
Emile d’Erlanger *“* thought the South African Government were to be 
congratulated on the rapid and firm measures they had taken to 
Preserve order.’ Inspired by this peroration, the shareholders, for- 
getting their personal grief (8 per cent.), applauded. 
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